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COUNTERFEITING IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
by Kennetu Scortr* 


Tue early colonists in Virginia were aware that their money was likely to be 
counterfeited, as were the currencies of the Old World. When, therefore, 
in November, 1645, they enacted a law that all should leave off trading for 
tobacco and use a metallic currency, they envisioned the possible forgery 
of their coinage. Hence they provided certain precautions. The money to 
circulate was to be Spanish silver, with pieces of eight valued at six shillings 
and all other Spanish silver coins proportionately. In addition ten thousand 
pounds of copper were to be bought at the rate of eighteen pence per pound 
and coined into two pences, three pences, six pences and nine pences. Then 
the law read: “And that it may be provided that this quoine may not be 
counterfeited and brought in, Besides the inflicting of capitall punishment 
upon those who shall be found delinquents therein, That uppon every peece 
of coyne there be two rings, The one for the motto, The other to receave a 
new impression which shall be stampted yearly with some new ffigure, by 
one appointed for that purpose in each county.”* 

Sixty-five years later, in October, 1710, a law was enacted which estab- 
lished the foreign silver pieces which were to be current and the rates at 
which they were to pass. “Pieces of Eight of Mexico,” it stated, “Sevil 
and Pillar Ducatoons of Flanders, Eccus of France, or Silver Lewis and 

“Kenneth Scott is head of the Modern Languages Department at Wagner College, Staten Island, 


New York. He is the author of numerous historical studies, especially in the American Colonial 
Period. His book on Counterfeiting in Colonial New York will be pu bliched soon 

William Waller Hening, The Statutes at Large (Richmond, New York, Philadelphia: 1 
1823), I, 308-309. 
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Crusados of Portugal, and all halves, quarters, and lesser pieces, of the same, 
shall pass at three pence three farthings the pennyweight; and all Peru 
pieces, Cross Dollars and old Rix Dollars of the Empire, and lesser pieces 
of the same, shall pass at three pence half penny the pennyweight.” Any 
person or persons who should “coin, counterfeit, falsifye, or debase” any 
of the above coins or should aid, consent or council therein, should, upon 
conviction, be adjudged as offenders in treason and suffer the pains, penalties 
and forfeitures mentioned in the act of Parliament of the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Not long thereafter, in November, 1714, “all British gold coin, not milled, 
all Spanish or French coined gold, all pieces of coined gold of the Empire, 
all Chequeens and Arabian pieces of gold, and Moidores of Portugal, and 
all lesser pieces of that species” were made current, and the counterfeiting 
debasing, or aiding, consenting and councilling therein were declared high 
treason and subject to the same penalties as in England.* A law of February, 
1727, made the counterfeiting of the current silver and copper money a 
treasonable offense.* 

The county courts, under certain circumstances at least, appear to have 
had jurisdiction, for in 1698 the justices of Accomack County found Edward 
Brotherton guilty of “possessing Counterfeit money.”® As a rule, counter- 
feiters were tried before the general court. Thus, in October, 1737, one 
William Stevenson was tried before that body in Williamsburg “for Treason” 
for counterfeiting and uttering money, but was acquitted. 

In August of the following year there appeared in the Virginia Gazette’ 
a caution to all the paper-money colonies to beware of Joshua Dean, who 
in June, 1737, ran away from Germanna from his master, Alexander 
Spotswood, who had been Governor of Virginia from 1710 to 1722 and 
was then Postmaster General of America. Dean was a London convict, 
“aged about 40 Years, of middle Stature, with lusty Limbs, fat Body, round 
Face, ruddy Complexion, and bold Countenance, having a Mole with long 
Hair on his right Cheek.” He was further described as “a very sly artful 
Fellow, discourses well upon most Subjects of the Mechanicks, and is a 
Jack of all Trades.” He was said to be a great artist at coining and often 

2Hening, III, 503-504. 

3Hening, IV, 52-53. 

4Hening, IV, 219-220. 

5Ralph T. Whitelaw, Virginia’s Eastern Shore (Richmond: 1950), II, 1093. 

6Virginia Gazette, Oct. 21, 1737, Oct. 28, 1737; American Weekly Mercury, Dec. 15, 1737, P- 3- 

TAug. 11, 1738, p. 4. 
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to have slipped his neck out of the halter by breaking out of jail. A reward 
of forty shillings sterling was offered to anyone who would turn the fugitive 
over to the chief postmaster where he might be seized, and the postmaster 
was directed to return Dean to Virginia, where the utmost care would be 
taken “to prevent so dangerous a Fellow from injuring the Publick.” 

It is not known whether Dean was apprehended, and the next recorded 
cases of counterfeiting are in June, 1743, when at a court of oyer and 
terminer held in Williamsburg one man was sentenced to death for coining, 
while two others escaped with a lighter sentence for the same crime, being 
“whip’d at the Cart’s-Tail, from the Capitol to the Market-place.* 

Some years later a band of counterfeiters, ot whom Low Jackson, a silver- 
smith of Nansemond County, appears to have been the chief, was uncovered. 
The earliest notice of the gang is a proclamation issued at Williamsburg on 
August 15, 1750, by Thomas Lee, President of the Council and in that 
capacity acting as chief executive of Virginia in the absence of the governor. 
The four persons sought by justice were Low Jackson, for whom a reward 
of £50 was offered, his two brothers, John and James, and one Edward 
Rumney, for the apprehension of each of whom £20 was offered. 

Low Jackson was described as “a young Man, about 5 Feet 9 or 10 Inches 
high, his Face full of red Carbuncles, wearing grey Cloaths trimm’d with 
Black.” The charge against him was the coining and uttering of many base 
double doubloons, and he had fled in company with his two brothers. John 
Jackson was “a tall young Man, by Trade a Watchmaker, his Face pretty 
red, usually wearing blue Cloaths, with Scarlet laced Waistcoat”; James 
was “a Black-smith by Trade, a Man about 5 Feet 8 or 9 Inches high, aged 
about 19 or 20 Years, pale-faced, of a black Complection, usually wearing 
grey Cloaths trimm’d with Black” and understanding a little of the silver- 
smith’s trade. The three brothers were “slim.” It was strongly suspected 
that they were all concerned in the treason. 

The person believed to be a further accomplice was Edward Rumney, 
formerly a tavernkeeper in Annapolis. He was about forty years of age, of 
a middle size, full faced, of a black complexion, and much addicted to play- 
ing billiards and gaming. About a month before he rode away towards 
Maryland on a small gray horse, about thirteen hands high, which he 
valued as a racer. When he left he wore a fine Janes coat and breeches of 
a lead color, with gilt buttons; the coat was made frock fashion, with slash 
sleeves. Rumney generally wore a cap, but he owned a pale bob wig. 


8Pennsylvania Gazette, July 14, 1743, p. 2; the item is headed “Williamsburg, June 17.” 
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The proclamation was issued at a time when the publication of the 
Virginia Gazette was suspended after the death of the printer, William 
Parks. A broadside of the proclamation was printed, however, probably 
by Parks’ journeyman, William Hunter. On January 3, 1751, Hunter 
began publishing his Virginia Gazette, and John Blair, a member of the 
council inserted the proclamation in the issue of January 17. By that time 
Low Jackson was in custody, his two brothers were thought to be still at 
large, and Rumney had been taken up but while being brought from 
Maryland to Virginia to stand trial had been temporarily confined in the 
jail of Fairfax County, whence he broke out and made good his escape. 
Blair ventured the opinion that the president and council would add con- 
siderably to the reward already offered if Rumney could be taken and 
brought to trial in April. 

The council had met, under the presidency of Lee, on October 19, 1750. 
In attendance were John Blair, John Lewis, Philip Grymes, Richard Corbin, 
the Reverend William Dawson, who as Commissary of the Bishop of London 
was the head of the Established Church in Virginia, and the brothers, 
William and Thomas Nelson, of whom Thomas served as the secretary 
of the colony up to the Revolution. The president informed them that 
Low Jackson was in the jail of Charleston, South Carolina, and asked their 
advice as to the best and speediest way to bring the notorious coiner to 
Virginia. The council advised him to offer one Edmund Buffin (or Rufhn, 
as the name is also given) a reward of fifty pounds, in addition to all ex- 
pences, to convey the prisoner. The president was to request the governors 
of North and South Carolina to grant proper guards for Jackson up to the 
borders of Virginia and was to issue warrants empowering Buffin to press 
men and horses for his mission and ordering the officers and sheriffs of the 
counties through which he should pass to aid and assist him.? 

From a proclamation issued by President Lee on the following day, 
October 20, 1750, it is revealed that Rumney had broken out of the jail of 
Fairfax County before that date. His description differs from the earlier 
one only in the addition that he was free of speech and of a smooth tongue, 
while the reward for his apprehension was raised to £30, and the same sum 
was offered for the arrest of either of Low Jackson’s brothers.'© The matter 
of Rumney’s escape was discussed at a meeting of the council held on 


8aPhotostat of broadside is in the Virginia Historical Library. 

9Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia. by Wilmer L. Hall (Richmond: 
1945), V, 337-338. 

10Maryland 


Nov. 7, 1750, p. 3- 
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November 6, 1750, and attended by Blair, Lewis, Grymes, the two Nelsons, 
the Reverend Dawson, and Lewis Burwell, who, after Lee’s death, had 
succeeded him as president. It was ordered by the council that the clerk 
write to the justices of Fairfax County “and request them to make Strict 
Inquiry how and in what manner Edward Rumney escaped out of their 
County Gaol, and if any Person or Persons were aiding and assisting him, 
to use their Power towards having him, or them apprehended and Safely 
Conducted to Williamsburg in Order to be proceeded against According 
to Law.”"" 

It appears that either John or James Jackson was seized, presumably 
during January, 1751, in Pennsylvania. An account published in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of January 22, 1751, reads: “A Person that goes by 
the Name of John Jones, supposed to be a Coiner, and an Out-law of 
Virginia, for whom, ’tis thought, a considerable Reward was offer'd by that 
Government some time ago, being apprehended in a Hay Stack, and a 
Kind of Augre for making Holes about him, was likewise sent to Prison.” 
The Virginia Gazette of April 4, 1751, reprinted this notice, under the 
heading of “Philadelphia, january 29,” with the following addition: “This 
we have Reason to believe is one of the Jacksons.” There is, however, no 
record of what finally became of the man who called himself John Jones. 

John Blair, who on account of the poor health of Burwell presided over 
the council when it met as a court to try Low Jackson, recorded in his 
diary items which throw some light on the affair.” The first entry con- 
cerned with the case is dated March 9, 1751, when Blair noted that on the 
previous day he had sent a letter to the ferry for Mr. Riddick with a subpoena 
for Pasquo Turner against Low Jackson. On the 21st of the same month 
he heard of one of the Jackson’s coining and imprisonment at Philadelphia. 
On the 28th Blair was called to council and saw Jackson for the first time. 

On April 15 Blair wrote that “poor Jackson” was “separated,” and the 
next day twenty-four jurymen were sworn. The courtroom was crowded, 
and the trial began, ending between six and seven in the evening with a 
verdict finding Jackson guilty of coining. The Virginia Gazette of April 18, 
1751, reported: “Low Jackson, from Nansemond County (whose Ingenuity 
has occasion’d so great a Disturbance in this Colony) was brought before 
the General Court on Tuesday last and indicted for forging and counter- 


Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, V, 344. 
The diary is published in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, first 
Wen bandenpepe 137-139, 141, 144, 145, 


iary is 
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feiting Spanish Double-Doubleloons and after a long Trial, his Jury brought 
him in Guilty.” Jackson made an appeal, which Blair recorded on April 20 
as admitted by 3 to 2, noting a week later, “Talk of Jackson* New Trial.” 

There seems, however, to have been no new trial, and on May 6 Blair 
pronounced sentence of death upon Low Jackson."* Three days later Mr. 
Hunter applied to Justice Blair for his speech at passing sentence against 
Jackson on the grounds that several gentlemen “desired to see it in his 
Gazette.” On the 17th of the month Blair saw a letter “to Lowe Jackson,” 
while the next entry in his diary concerned with the matter is one on June 
30, to the effect that Mr. Holt gave Jackson his affidavit in writing “much 
fuller than Mr. Nelson and I remembered it.” 

Blair's journal during July contains six entries about Jackson: on July 5 
it is noted that the president would not sign the death warrants until he 
had a council; on the ninth a Mr. Mossom showed Blair a false dollar and 
yet pleaded for Jackson, whom yet he would have had executed “if done 
soon” but thought the delay an excuse; on July 23 a Mr. Hughs told Blair 
of Jackson’s behavior in prison, and the next day Justice Blair wrote to the 
president “about sundrys, and particularly about Jackson”; on the 27th 
Dawson informed Blair that the president would consider the letter, but 
when, on the 31st, the council met in Gloucester, probably in the house of 
the president, and admitted Philip Ludwell to membership,” Burwell, who 
appears to have been ill at the time, expressed a desire to hear nothing of 
Blair’s motion on the subject of Jackson. 

The following day Colonel Ludwell proposed that the council join in a 
representation of Jackson’s case, and sometime before August 8 the criminal 
was reprieved “ ti] His Majesty’s Pleasure be known.”"* On August 9 Blair 
consulted with Messrs Nelson, Grymes and Ludwell about Jackson and gave 
Nelson six papers “to form a representation by ye assistance of the secretary.” 
The following day Blair received a letter from the president about Jackson 
and he sent a reply, enclosing a letter which he had begun at the home 
of Colonel Lewis. A letter also arrived from Jackson, and in the evening 
came one from the Nelsons, with a representation to his Majesty about 
Jackson. On the eleventh Blair wrote and sent by an express a message 
to Colonels Grymes, Corbin and Ludwell, requesting their signatures to 
the representation. Two days later the document came back with Grymes’ 

13Reprinted in the a Gazette, May 16, 1751, p. 2. 

14Virginia Gazette, May 9, 1751, p. 3- 


1SExecutive Journals f the Council of of Colonial Virginia, V, 347. 
\Ibid., Aug. 8, 1751, p. 3- 
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and Ludwell’s hands to it but without the signature of Colonel Corbin. 
Blair dispatched it with “fair copy of report to ye Nelson* to send away,” 
along with the president's letter of the tenth, Blair's reply thereto, a letter 
to Corbin and Ludwell, and a copy to Colonel Randolph to be returned. 

On August 19 Mr. Byrd signed for Jackson [presumably the representa- 
tion] and the next day Blair gave Mr. Holt a full account of the Jackson 
affair. On the 22 Blair communicated to a Mr. King his letter to Jackson, 
and on the 23 to Colonel Burwell both Jackson’s letter and his own 
answer to it. The following day Blair showed the same document to 
“C. C* Burwell, who shew‘ me his modest letter to ye Presid‘ in Jackson’s 
favour, w" did not ask for anything. I made a proposal to him.” 

On August 30 Blair made his most extensive entry concerning the affair. 
It reads: “Mr. Jno Watson dined here, and gave me a long acco‘ of his many 
voiages among the islands in quest of the Spanish money pirated by Loyd, 
&c., from Carolina, which required his going off for London very soon. 
Considering how diligent he had been here about Jackson, I gave him 
copys of my report, his sentence, and my reasons for executing it, that he 
might ye better speak to it at London. He surprised me with a report he 
met with in Nancemond, that the evidence was not so clear at last ag* 
Jackson, and that I was the only man of ye council that advised the President 
to reprieve him. O! Strange. I should rather think his friends had given 
it out that I was the only man of them that opposed the repriev® him: both 
very false.” The next day Watson heard a copy of Blair’s letter to Jackson, 
asked for it and received it. 

John Blair’s last references to the matter are dated September 7, when 
he communicated Jackson’s affair to Colonel Cary, and September 9, when 
he communicated it in part to Colonel Hunter. John Watson presumably 
discussed the case in London with the authorities and, after an extremely 
long delay, it was 1 in a dispatch from Williamsburg, dated March 30, 
1753, that Low Jackson was at length ordered for execution.” On April 13, 
1753, he was executed at the gallows near Williamsburg. “He was drawn 
on a Sledge,” reads the newspaper account, “from the Prison to the Place 
of Execution, where he addressed himself to the Spectators, in a very moving 
and pathetic Speech on the fatal Consequences attending an early Habit 
of Vice, which had been the Means of bringing him to that shameful and 
untimely End. He appeared with a Composure of Mind, not frequently 
attending Men in his unhappy Circumstances, and died in a very penitent 


Maryland Gazette, April 12, 1753, p. 3 and Pennsylvania Gazette, April 26, 1753, p. 2. 
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Manner. His Body being put into a Coffin, with this Inscription: Mercy! 
triumph over Justice, was delivered to his Friends, and is to be interr’d in 
the County of Nansemond, where he was born.” 

While Jackson had been languishing in prison, awaiting word from 
London concerning his fate, one Moses Rawlings of Norfolk was tried be- 
fore the General Court held in Williamsburg on October 16 and 17 for 
counterfeiting the current coin and was acquitted.” It may be noted that 
in general it was difficult to obtain a conviction for counterfeiting in the 
colonies, and this was especially true when, as in Virginia, the penalty 
was death. 

In the summer of 1752 a counterfeiting scheme was hatched in Virginia, 
although it was actually put into execution in North Carolina. Patrick 
Moore, a tailor, was living in Virginia, where he worked at his trade at 
the house of one Richard Brooker in Gloucester County, where there re- 
sorted a certain Daniel Johnson, alias Dixon, a chemist or doctor, and 
William Jillet, a blacksmith. Sometime in June, it seems, Brooker gave 
Moore a small boat with sufficient provisions to bring Johnson and Jillet, 
with their bellows, hammers, moulds, and other materials for making money, 
to North Carolina. Moore, according to his examination, landed them up 
the Neuse River, whence they travelled to the house of one Peter Matthews, 
about thirty miles from Newbern. In a great swamp near his dwelling they 
set up their forge and prepared moulds and other materials for making 
doubloons, pistoles, pieces of eight and half pistareens. Due to the efforts 
of the sheriff of the county, they were detected and arrested before their 
coins were finished. In size the pieces were very exact but were wanting in 
color, which was probably to have been the finishing stroke. The prisoners 
made several attempts to break out of jail but these were foiled by the 
vigilance of the sheriff, who kept a watch around the prison every night. 
They were tried before the general court in Newbern, with the exception 
of Moore, who turned King’s evidence, and in October Johnson and Jillet 
paid at the gallows for their crime.” 

As has been already pointed out, counterfeiting of coin was treated as 
treason, and this was reaffirmed by Governor Dinwiddie on October 16, 


1753, when he charged the grand jury to present “all the Species of Treason 


18Maryland Gazette, May 10, 1753, p. 2. 

Virginia Gazette, Oct. 11, 1751, p. 3 and Oct. 17, 1751, p. 3; Pennsylvania Gazette, Dec. 10, 
1751, p. I. 

20Accounts of this affair appeared in a number of newspapers; the story is given at length in the 
Maryland Gazette, Nov. 9, 1752, p. 2 and Dec. 7, 1752. 
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and misprison of Treason . . . under w’ch is included: — Counterfeiting 
the Coin, or bringing false Coin into the Colony, or counterfeiting foreing 
Coin that are current here.”** As soon as it was planned to issue paper 
treasury notes, it was enacted in May, 1755, that it be a felony without 
benefit of clergy to counterfeit or pass counterfeit notes, knowing them 
to be such; and the penalty of death was provided for counterfeiting, alter- 
ing, erasing, or passing notes of subsequent issues in March, 1756, April, 
1757, March, 1758, September, 1758, February, 1759, November, 1759, 
March, 1760, May, 1760, March, 1762, November 1769, July, 1771, 
and May, 1776.” 

The death penalty could no more deter people from forging the paper 
notes than it could keep them from coining. In June, 1756, £5 and 10 
shilling counterfeit Virginia notes were circulating, and a notice dated 
Williamsburg, June 11, read: “The Public is desired to beware of Counter- 
feit Five Pound Bills of this Colony, as several are now passing. Among a 
Number of Bills they may deceive, but the least Inspection into any Part 
will easily discover the Difference. Such as we have seen, appear to be 
done from a Copper-Plate. The Slip on the Right-Hand is almost a Blot; 
in the Word act, there is no Stroke thro’ the a, in the Signer’s Name the 
Ink is much deeper Red, and all the Letters are very ill made. - - - - There 
are likewise some Ten Shilling Bills, done much in the same Manner; and 
we hear there are forged Bills of other Denominations also passing, but as 
we have not seen any of them, we cannot describe them.”” 

In May, 1758, Maryland took the wise precaution of passing a law 
making it penal “to forge or counterfeit the Bills of Credit of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New-York, East or West Jerseys, or the Three Lower Counties 
on Delaware, called New-Castle, Kent and Sussex, or to utter or tender the 
same in Payment within this Province, knowing them to be such.”** And 
at about that time counterfeit Virginia ten shilling bills, dated December 11, 
1755, were circulating in Philadelphia and doubtless also in Maryland. They 
seemed to be cut on wood, and very badly done both as to the ornaments and 
cutting of the letters, whereas the true ones were neatly ornamented, and 
the body of the bills was done with common printing letters.” 


21The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie (Collections of the Virginia Historical Society. 
Richmond, 1883) I, 36. 

ae | VI, 467-468; VII, 49, 85-86, 167, 177, 262, 336, 352, 362, 500; VIII, 347, 348, 
502; ix, 148. 

23Maryland Gazette, July 1, 1756, p. 2. 

24Ibid., May 18, 1758. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, Aug. 31, 1758. 
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Before long no less important a person was found to be concerned in 
passing forged treasury notes than Mr. William Ball, who in 1749 had 
been made a justice of the peace for Lancaster County,” and in 1758 was 
serving as a burgess for that county. He was indicted by the Grand Jury 
of Inquests in the October General Court. His punishment is not recorded, 
but the House of Burgesses on Thursday, November 9, voted that he be 
expelled and that he “be forever rendered incapable of sitting or voting in 
this House.””” 

There is no record of other arrests, and the plague of false bills continued. 
On January 14, 1762, the public in Philadelphia was warned to beware of 
counterfeit Virginia forty shilling and ten shilling notes; they were easily 
to be discovered, as the true bills were neatly done on printing letter, while 
the false were badly cut, although the signing was pretty well imitated.” 
In November a dispatch from Williamsburg warned against three denomina- 
tions of Virginia currency: the forty shilling bills, dated March 11, mpccomx 
instead of mpcc.x, but very neatly done; the ten shilling bills, which were 
“but indifferently executed;” the two and six pence bills, which were 
so extremely well done that without the narrowest inspection they would 
pass undiscovered. In these last the stars over the phrase “Two Shillings 
and” were somewhat uneven, being much nearer the word “Two” than 
the word “and,” whereas in the genuine bills they were exactly even. In 
these last mentioned notes the printing was thought to be somewhat smaller 
than that of the true ones.” 

The following item, headlined “Williamsburg, June 17,” was printed 
in Philadelphia in 1763: “Last Monday evening was committed to the pub- 
lick gaol in this city John Stanley, for forgery of the following bills, viz. 
Five Pound bills, dated in 1760, are all low numbers, none exceeding No. 
170; and in the word quartam, in the Virginia coat of arms, the letter m is 
turned wrong side upwards. Ten pound bills, dated June 8, 1757, by hold- 
ing them up to the light, the words Two Pounds may be discerned to have 
been cote and Ten Pounds put instead of them. Twenty shilling bills, 
of many different dates, are made out of ten shilling bills, in the same 
manner.” There is no notice of the conviction of Stanley, so he may have 


2% Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, V, 303. 

27Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761. Ed. by H. R. McIlwaine (Rich- 
mond: 1908), p. 50. 

28Pennsylvania Gazette, Jan. 14, 1762, p. 3 and Jan. 28, 1762, p. 3. 

29Maryland Gazette, Nov. 18, 1762, p. 2. 

30Pennsylvania Gazette, July 7, 1763, p. 2. 
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been acquitted or released for want of sufficient evidence. He may be the 
same John Stanley whose name is found on the list of tithables taken for 
Pittsylvania in 1767." 

Not much later Virginia counterfeits were passed in Maryland, and the | 
utterers of them were pursued but not taken. The following account of the 
affair appeared in the Annapolis paper: “Monday last Five Men were in 
Town, who were very flush with [false] Virginia Paper Money: Some 
Pounds of which they pass’d off here, and in the Neighbourhood. Upon 
the Discovery of the Cheat, they were pursued, and Yesterday Morning 
about 2 or 3 oClock, four of them who had taken the Road towards 
Frederick-Town, the other having gone the Road towards Baltimore, were 
discovered at a House about 18 Miles off, but when they found that they 
were follow’d, they made off with the greatest Precipitation, and got into 
the Woods, two of them leaving their Hats and Indian Stockings behind 
them, and all four their Horses and Saddles. One of them is a large Roan, 
branded on the near Buttock with mF join’d in one; another is a small bright 
Bay, branded on the off Buttock a, and on the off Shoulder 1, and has some 
white Hairs on his near Buttock; both with bob Tails: The other Two, are, 
a large roan Stallion, and a small grey Mare. The Counterfeit Bills which 
they passed, were of Five Pounds, Forty Shillings, and Twenty Shillings, 
and but very indifferently executed.”** Some ten days later in the pad of 
one of the saddles were found upwards of forty false Virginia bills of forty 
shillings, dated 

In August or early September, 1767, three members of a counterfeiting 
gang were apprehended. The Annapolis paper on September 17 reported: 
“We hear that the ErcHT poLar Bills of Credit of this Province, has been 
lately attempted to be counterfeited by a Person now in Charles County 
Jail, who will probably stand a Chance of being exalted for his Ingenuity, 
at the next Assize-Court, which begins there the 21st Instant.’”** The next 
week the same newspaper, in similar sarcastic vein, announced: “The 
PUBLIC are desired to be very circumspect in receiving the Maryland Three 
Pound Bills of creprr, as we hear Three Gentlemen of eminent Abilities, 
one in Charles County, one in Virginia, and one in Frederick, have been 
forced to take Lodgings in Houses oF sEcuRITY, in the above Places, and 


31Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXIV, 184. 

32Maryland Gazette, Sept. 8, 1763, p. 2. 
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no doubt has passed many of them; but which may nevertheless be easily. 
discovered, as they are very ill executed.”™ 

The member of the gang who was taken in Virginia is referred to in the 
following item which appeared in the Virginia Gazette of October 22: 
“Col. Terry from Halifax County, informs, that some time in August last 
a man was taken up and committed to their gaol, who upon examination 
confessed himself one of Depriest’s gang, and that he, with others, guarded 
the said Depriest until he had struck 80,000 |. Maryland currency, the bills 
mostly of the Dollar denomination. And some Gentlemen now in town 
inform that Depriest himself is now apprehended, and committed to Frederick 
county gaol in Maryland.”* Very likely the man taken up in Halifax 
County was sent to Williamsburg for trial and was the James Golding, from 
Loudoun, who was committed to jail in Williamsburg on October 30 “for 
passing bad money” and was sentenced in November.” 

The leader of the gang, who was mentioned as imprisoned in Frederick, 
was William Dupriest (Depriest), who was charged with counterfeiting 
the eight dollar Maryland bills. He was also supposed, it was stated, to 
have been for some years “an eminent artist in the species of villainy,” and 
it was alleged that he also counterfeited the paper currency of Virginia 
and Carolina. Dupriest, however, cheated the hangman, for one Tuesday 
he fell into a deep slumber and without ever awakening died the following 
Saturday morning, March 13, 1768, from having taken, it was believed, 
a dose of laudanum.™ It is possible that the Moses Cornelius, from Char- 
lotte, who in December, 1767, was committed to the jail of Williamsburg 
“for passing bad money,”” was one of Dupriest’s associates. 

The fate of Dupriest did not long deter others from money making. On 
the night of April 24, 1771, one Samuel Whitworth from Amelia was com- 
mitted to the Williamsburg jail. He was charged by two of the employees 
of Mr. Rind, publisher of the Virginia Gazette, with attempting to seduce 
them to procure for him printing types, ink, etc. in order to counterfeit 
the late emission of Virginia paper currency.” The destruction during the 
Civil War of the Virginia court records of this period in this instance, as 
in other cases, makes it impossible to discover the outcome of the affair. 


35Ibid., Sept. 24, 1767, p. 2; reprinted in the Pennsylvania Gazette, Oct. 8, 1767, p. 2. 
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Some two years later, in January, 1773, it became suspected that the 
bills of the emissions of 1769 and 1771 had been counterfeited, and mer- 
chants from all parts of the province met in Williamsburg to deal with the 
situation.** After a conference with Robert Carter Nicholas, the treasurer 
of Virginia, the gentlemen learned that the £5 bills had been cleverly 
imitated. On January 29 Mr. Nicholas issued the following notice: “It is 
with INFINITE concern that I find there is immediate occasion to caution 
the public against several very ingenious and therefore the more dangerous 
forgeries of many of the FIvE POUND BILLS, emitted in November 1769, 
and July, 1771. 

“From the peculiar sort of paper on which these notes were impressed, 
the many different devices and checks with which they were guarded, it 
was hoped that they would have baffled the attempts of the most crafty 
and designing to counterfeit them. Suspicions, it seems, have been for 
some time entertained in the upper parts of the country; but it is only within 
these few days that the forgeries of the emission of 1771, and not till this 
morning those of 1769, have been detected and fixed upon with certainty. 
Let it be remarked, that in the genuine good bills of both emissions the 
ornaments, by some called the entablatures, by others the feathers, which 
are raised, and partly turned over, the men’s heads in the coats of arms, are 
different, as the original devices are; the one is much broader than the 
other; the point of the halbert, or spear, held by each of the men in his 
left hand, runs up so as to touch the broad entablature, but in the arms with 
the narrow entablature, the point of the halbert falls considerably below it; 
so that this difference alone does not prove any of the bills to be forged, 
as it is common to both sorts. The five pound bills of both emissions, 
hitherto discovered to have been counterfeited, have all the coats of arms 
with the broad entablature, or feather, which, with all the other devices 
and types, very nearly resemble those of the genuine bills. Some of the 
most apparent, striking differences, in those dated 1771, are these: In the 
good bills the rT w in the white water letters, under the signers names, 
appear plainly, when held up to the light, to be wrought in the texture of 
the paper itself; these letters appear to sink equally both on the faces and 
backs of the bills, and are equally transparent, whereas in the forged bills 
they appear to sink into the paper only on the face of them, as if done with 
a stamp after the paper was made, and appear a little raised on the backs 


41See, for example, the reference to the “Ja:uary meeting of the Merchants” in the deposition of 
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of the bills. In the good bills the first double stroke of the w, wrought in 
the paper to the left hand, is wider where it joins the middle stroke than 
it is at the top; but in the counterfeits these double strokes are at equal 
distances, and nearer each other. The tops and bottoms of the T and w 
stand exactly square, and even with each other, in the good bills; but in the 
forged the right hand corner of the top of the r is generally raised above 
the top of the w, and sinks a little to the left hand. The bars, or white 
water strokes, observable in all writing paper, which runs down from the 
tops to the bottoms of these bills, are a little more than the tenth part of an 
inch wider from each other in the good than they are in the forged bills. 
The counterfeits of 1769 appear to have been made on a different paper; 
they all have the broad entablature, or feather; the bars, or white water 
strokes, above described, in these are near a quarter of an inch wider than 
in the true bills; nearly the same remarks may be made on these, in respect 
to the T w, as on the same letters on the other emission, both as to the double 
strokes of the w, and the situation of both letters, in relation to each other; 
but it is very observable that the left corner of the w comes very near to 
the bar, or white stroke, running down the bill in the counterfeits; but in 
the genuine bills the same corner is at a greater distance from the bar, or 
water stroke. 

“There are several other remarkable differences in both emissions, which 
cannot be so well described in writing, but which many Gentlemen, in 
different parts of the country, are made well acquainted with. 

“I cannot too earnestly again recommend it to all holders of the paper 
money not to suffer any thing to be pasted on the backs of the bills; such as 
are pasted will not be received at the Treasury.” 

The treasurer on February 4 sent a further communication addressed to 
Mr. Rind, the publisher, who promptly inserted it in his newspaper. It 
read: “It was with much pleasure I observed, after the forgeries of our 
paper currency were happily detected, the exceeding great pains taken by 
most Gentlemen, assembled from the different corners of the country, to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the principal, leading marks, 
which materially distinguish the counterfeited from the true bills. They 
are fully guarded against impositions upon themselves, and I am persuaded 
have carried home with them every good disposition to assist the people in 
all parts with their best opinions and advices. What measures may be taken, 
to work a radical cure of the evil complained of, I presume not to determine; 
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but in the mean time, till some better expedient can be adopted, I take the 
liberty of recommending to all such as cannot safely rely upon their own 
judgments, to make all their money contracts payable either at the house 
of some judicious Gentleman in their neighbourhood, or at the principal 
towns where the merchants chiefly reside, or in this city. I advise this from 
a persuasion that any of these Gentlemen will readily give their opinions 
of such money as may be tended in payment. For my own part, I will most 
chearfully examine any notes that my opinion may be desired of. I will do 
more: Such persons as cannot conveniently come hither to receive their 
money, may send their orders to me, and I will receive it for them, payable 
to their order in writing, drawn for the whole amount at once. The money 
shall be sealed up in separate parcels, with the owners names endorsed, and 
ited in the country’s iron chest. By pursuing some or all of these 
measures, I flatter myself that the credit of our paper money may still be 
supported, whilst it is suffered to continue in circulation. Let not the poor 
industrious planter be tempted by the chinking of a little gold or silver in 
his ears to part with the fruits of his labour at an under rate, but rather let 
him be persuaded that by pursuing one of these methods, which will cost 
him but a little more trouble than he has been used to, he may receive the 
full worth of his commodities in other money, equal in value, and perhaps 
more convenient to him. I by no means propose myself as a general receiver; 
the services I offer are solely intended for such as doubt their own judgments; 
neither do I, as I am far from thinking myself infallible, intend to warrant 
the money I may receive, either as to its goodness, nor against any un- 
avoidable accidents. All I engage for is to use the same care and attention 
as I would do were it my own. The only recompense I desire, or will receive, 
shall arise solely from the satisfaction and pleasure I shall take in contribut- 
ing every thing in my power towards relieving those who may be distressed 
from the perplexities and uneasinesses they may be involved in.” 
Business in the colony was almost paralyzed by the general distrust of 
the currency, as is shown by the remarks of two persons who attended the 
meeting. On February 1 Thomas Adams wrote from Williamsburg to 
Messers Perkins, Buchanan and Brown: “The Counterfeit Bills which 
have appeared at this meeting have put a stop to all Business our general 
Assembly will be immediately called to fix on some expedients to remidy 
the Evils they have introduced, we have some Reasons to induce a Belief 
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that they were manufactured in Holland.”* James Hill, Washington’s new 
steward on the Custis plantations, who also was present at the gathering in 
Williamsburg, on February 5 wrote to Washington: “I have Attended this 
Meetg of Mercts in order to receive the money for yr corne & part of the 
Estates money for corne at ye same time yt was Sold; but did not receive 
one farthing for there was so much bad money of ye new koin yt I coud 
not receive it with Safety therefore woud not receive any for they woud 
not agree if it was bad to take it again therefore made the man underwrite 
his note of Hand to pay intrest till Apl . . . 

“. . . by what I can learn am in Hopes of seeing you down very shortly 
for it is Expected the Assembly will be Calld together on Acct on this 
Counterfit money — I had one five pound Bill & had Just Paid it away be 
fore they were found to be bad & did agree that if it was bad I woud take 
it again it has not come back yet So by that I am in Hopes its good or it 
woud abeen returned before this & think my Self very Lucky that I had 
made no better a Collection then I have for 2 thirds of the money is Counter- 
fit now Circulating that I dont know well what to do in receiveg Unless its 
gold & Silver & a good deal of that is bad of Dollars yt I dont know well 
what to do that if I have any in the House that is bad or shoud receive any 
bad hope you wont think of Making me Stand to ye loss of it as I shall 
do for ye best . . .”* 

At the same time that the treasurer of the colony was doing all in his 
power to inform the public of the situation, the governor summoned the 
council to meet to consult on the expediency of convoking the General 
Assembly to consider the “alarming State” of the paper currency. The 
counterfeits of both the latest emissions were “thought to have circulated 
for a considerable Time past, highly injurious to the Trade and interest 
of the Country, and of every Individual.” The Virginia Gazette,* in report 
ing on the governor's action, added: “Upon their Meeting, there is little 
doubt but some effectual Method will be fallen upon to restore the publick 
Credit, as well as to discover, and bring to condign Punishment, those who 
have been instrumental in giving it so severe a Shock. 

“The Mercantile Body, we are well assured, have it much at Heart to 
contribute every Thing in their Power for the publick Interest, and will 
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~ use their best Endeavours in discovering the Circulators of this baneful 


Traflick.” 

The council met on February 6, attended by Governor Dunmore, Thomas 
Nelson, Ralph Wormeley, Jr., John Page, and John Camm, clerk. Dunmore 
acquainted them of the ingenious forgery of the emissions of 1769 and 1771, 
whereupon it was ordered that a proclamation be issued calling the General 
Assembly to meet on the first Thursday in March and that a second 
proclamation be made offering a reward of £500 for “the Discovering and 
apprehending the principal Offender or Offenders, and £100 for appre- 
hending any person concerned in passing such forged Money knowing the 
same to be forged.”*” 

Mr. Nicholas on February 8 saw fit to add a further notice to his earlier 
one of January 29. He stated: “Within these few Days I have seen a five 
Pound Bill, dated in 1771 (the only one that has fallen into my Hands) in 
which the Bars, or white Lines, enclosing the Letter T, are exactly at the 
same Distance from each other as in the true Bill of the same Date, but the 
Lines which form the other two Columns on each Side of the T are much 
nearer each other in the forged than in the good Bills. The r in this Bill 
does not stand square, but inclines pretty much to the left Hand. I have 
also seen several Bills of 1771 which seem to be impressed on the same 
Sort of Paper as was used for the forged Bills dated in 1769. The Bars, or 
white Lines, running from the Tops to the Bottoms of these Bills, are nearly 
at the same Distance from each other as in the Counterfeits of 1769; all 
much wider than the true Bills. As these appear fresh from the Press, it 
is hoped many of them have not yet been thrown into Circulation; but I 
think it necessary to give the Publick the earliest Caution.” 

Four days later the Treasurer of Virginia penned a letter to Messers John 
Norton & Son in London, explaining the situation and asking their opinion. 
It read: “By Capt. Necks, I mention’d the Probability I thought. there was 
that we should have Occasion to emit, some time hence, a moderate sum of 
Paper Money & desired the favr. of you to procure me some Paper proper 
for the Purpose; if you have given orders for it, which can’t conveniently 
be recall’d, J still would have the Paper sent over, but otherwise, I should 
wish to have the making of it defer’d till you hear farther from me. There 
have been lately discover'd some of the most ingenious & therefore the more 
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alarming Forgeries, of our two last Emissions. The Counterfeits are so ex- 
quisitly done, that they have deceived the most penetrating Geniuses amongst 
us; it cost a select Committee & myself two Days Examination before we 
could fix any certain Criteria to distinguish the good from the forged Bills. 
Our Assembly is call’d to meet the 4th of March, but, what will be done, 
I don’t know. If Money could be borrow’d, even at an advanced Interest, 
I shd. prefer taking it up & sinking all the Paper Notes, old & new, which 
we have amongst us, at once, the whole amount, now in Circulation, does 
not exceed £98,000; of this I am confident many of the old Bills, to the 
Amount of several Thousand pounds have been lost; I suppose there never 
will appear above £70 or £80. but, where such a sum can be borrow’d, 
I do not know; can you tell me? Our redeeming Funds are amply sufficient, 
this, I think, I can speak with Certainty, but the Taxes will not all come in, 
under several years. Many mercantile Gentlemen are of the opinion that, 
if we could procure such Paper, as is used at the Bank, it would secure us 
against Forgeries; but this I have my Doubts about, & should be much 
obliged, if you'd be pleased to consult the most knowing & let me have your 
Opinion as soon as possible. The Assembly may give some Directions in this 
Matter, which is the Reason for my desiring the former order for paper to 
be postponed.”” 

The energetic steps taken by Governor Dunmore to deal with the crisis 
are well told in a letter which hé wrote to Lord Dartmouth on March 31. 
In part it read: “The Treasurer of this Colony having discovered, that a 
large quantity of counterfeit notes was in circulation, came and gave me 
regular information thereof, which was the ground I had for calling the 
Assembly. Sometime afterwards a person came down from one of the most 
remote counties in this Colony, who informed me upon oath of the Forgers 
of this Paper money, the person who made the paper and the Coiners of 
Pistoles, half Pistoles and Dollars, of which there are many base ones now 
in circulation; There were fifteen or sixteen persons concerned in this 
business, some of them people of fortune and credit in the Country, and 
the Informer assured me if some method was not immediately fallen upon 
to bring them to justice, they would either form so considerable a Body in 
that remote part of the Country, that it would be extremely dangerous, and 
difficult to apprehend them, or that they would make their escape into some 
of the neighbouring provinces, so soon as they discovered he had left them, 
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he having been in some degree an accomplice with them, as he says, that 
he might be the better able to get into all their plans, that the discovery he 
has made might be the more effectual. This being a crime of so dangerous 
a nature to the prosperity & commerce of this Country, I thought no exertion 
of Government should be wanting to bring such daring offenders to punish- 
ment, and having no Council, as I before observed to your Lord? to advise 
with, and the least delay being dangerous, I sent for the three following 
gentlemen who reside here; viz‘ M‘ Peyton Randolph, his Maj®”* late 
Attorney General for this Colony, and now Speaker of the House of 
Burgesses, M* John Randolph, His Maj®”* present Attorney General, and 
M® Robert Carter Nicholas, Treasurer of the Colony, whose abilities as 
Lawyers and Men of integrity, are at least equal if not superior, to any three 
in the Colony. I laid this matter fully before them and beg’* they would 
advise me, what steps to take. They accordingly advised me to issue my 
warrant as Chief Justice for the apprehending them, and write to the Lieut' 
of the County, the High Sheriff and several others whom they named to me, 
to use their best endeavours to have it executed, they likewise advised me 
to send one, or more of the most trusty and resolute Men I could find, to 
assist those Gentlemen, and direct them to procure strong Guard to be 
aiding in taking and bringing those offenders down immediately to be 
examined before the Court of this County, knowing how ineffectual it 
would have been to examine them in the County where they were taken, 
which is the usual mode; in short I followed their advice in every part of 
my conduct relative to this affair, and I have the pleasure to inform your 
Lord?, that I have been so far successful, that with the assistance of the 
Gentlemen I wrote to in the County, the person I sent up, has apprehended 
and brought down the Engraver, Paper Maker, and printer of the paper 
money, also the coiner of the Pistoles and Dollars, with their Plates, ‘Tools 
& implements of every kind, and a great quantity of the paper money ready 
for circulation; they have been examined by the Court of this County, who 
has ordered them to the public Gaol where they now lay for further trial at 
the ensuing General Court . . .” 

The informer was one John Short, formerly a deputy sheriff or constable,” 
and, acting on the information supplied by him, the governor's emissary, 
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Captain John Lightfoot about two o'clock one afternoon descended upon 
Benjamin, Joseph and James Cooke, Benjamin Woodward, and Peter 
Medley at work in their shop. He had seized them and laid hands on all 
their tools for engraving, frames for making paper, a rolling press, dies for 
dollars and half pistoles, a large quantity of counterfeit £5 bills, and a plate 
for making forty shilling notes. On February 23 Lightfoot brought his 
prisoners into Williamsburg under strong guard. There, after the examina- 
tion described by the governor, they were lodged in jail, except for James 
Cooke, against whom nothing criminal appeared, and a week later it was 
ordered that they be taken to York for a further examination. Several others, 
it was reported, were committed to different county jails on suspicion of 
being concerned in the same crime, while four persons, Gideon Rucker 
and Shem Cooke of Pittsylvania, and John and William Hightower of 
Lunenburg, had fled, and the governor had proclaimed a reward of £50 
for the capture of each. An express had likewise been sent to the governor 
of North Carolina, acquainting him of various persons in his colony who 
had been informed against as belonging to “the same pernicious Crew to 
Society,” in the hope that the offenders would be arrested and “thus a 
Stop be put to the Schemes and Machinations of a Gang of Villains, who 
would aggrandize themselves upon the Ruins of the Publick.”” 

The prisoners sent to York were there examined before a full court and 
numerous audience, and it was the unanimous opinion of the justices that 
they were guilty as charged, so they were remanded to the great jail in 
Williamsburg to stand trial before the general court in April.** When the 
governor on March 4 addressed the General Assembly which had been called 
together to cope with the problem of the currency, he was in a sanguine 
mood with reference to bringing the criminals to justice and congratulated 
the legislators on the discovery of the counterfeiting and on the fact that 
the coiners of gold and silver and forgers of the paper currency were “in so 
fair a Way of receiving the Punishment which is due to their Crimes, as 
well as those in a neighbouring Province as them in this Colony.”™ 

On, apparently, the evening of March 4 one Moses Terry of Halifax 
was brought down to Williamsburg by the Sheriff of Halifax and committed 
to jail for passing false bills, a charge to which he plead guilty, informing 

inst many others and confessing “that he had passed off sundry notes 
of comaealaed paper, which were made by the Allstons in Carolina (who 
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appear to be the great instruments of this horrid plot against the peace 
and welfare of this country).”* One of the Allstons involved was doubtless 
the Philip Alston, a “gunsmith,” of North Carolina, who was suspected of 
counterfeiting the bills of that province.* On March 6 Dunmore informed 
his council that Terry in a deposition accused Paschal Greenhill, a member 
of the House of Burgesses, and some others of being accomplices, and the 
council advised that he transmit this information to the House. At the same 
session the governor reported that one John Ford, who had been committed 
to the jail of Amelia County for having passed bad treasury notes, had 
escaped from prison in spite of the fact that eight men had been set to 
guard him. At this the indignant council advised Dunmore to order a 
prosecution of the guards.” 

When the House received Dunmore’s message concerning Greenhill, 
thanks were voted the governor and he was asked to take every legal step 
to arrest Greenhill and the others accused and was assured that the House 
would pay any reasonable reward which the governor might see fit to offer 
for the apprehension of the counterfeiters.” Two days later, on March 8, 
Dunmore laid before his council a letter from Greenhill, in which the 
member of the House from Prince Edward County endeavored to exculpate 
himself from the charge of passing counterfeit bills and expressed a desire 
to be examined in his county court. Three of his friends, Peter Johnston, 
merchant, John Nash and John Nash, Jr., gentlemen, of the same county, 
had written to the governor giving Greenhill a good character and professing 
belief in his innocence. Thereupon the council advised that Moses Terry 
be sent under a strong guard to give evidence against Greenhill at his 
examination.” 

During the short session of eleven days the House of Burgesses took a 
number of steps in connection with the counterfeiting of the currency. It 
was learned that the treasury office had accepted forged bills to the amount 
of fifty pounds, but a committee of the House, decided, “upon the fullest 
inquiry, that every prudent precaution was used, as well in the Emission 
of the Notes as in the Receipt aforesaid,” and the treasurer was allowed to 
charge the sum to the public in his accounts. The Burgesses voted £5/12/6 
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to Nathaniel Hunt, Sheriff of Halifax County, and £5 to each of his nine 
assistants for their services in bringing Moses Terry to Williamsburg. They 
also voted £200 to Captain Lightfoot for seizing the criminals in Pittsylvania 
County, to which the council was pleased to add £100 out of his Majesty's 
revenue.” The treasurer was ordered to redeem the two emissions, £10,000 
of 1769 and £30,000 of 1771, either by borrowing specie or by issuing new 
notes which “shall be imprinted on the most proper paper that can in the 
mean time be procured by him from Great Britain, in such manner as he 
shall judge most likely to secure the said notes from counterfeits and 
ies”; further, it was made a felony “to prepare, engrave, stamp, or 

print” the money of other British colonies or to cause the same to be done 
or knowingly to pass such money. This last measure was taken, according 
to the wording of the law, because “it is supposed that sundry evil minded 
persons have lately established presses in our colony for preparing counter- 
feits of the paper of others, and by that means such forged paper is thrown 
in circulation with greater facility and security to the authors thereof.” 

Reasonably enough Virginia hoped for similar action on the part of 
colonies which did not already have legislation making it a crime to forge 
the bills of other colonies. The House of Burgesses on March 12 had set 
up a committee of eleven persons to correspond with the assemblies of the 
other colonies with regard to acts of the British Parliament which might 
affect them and also particularly to ascertain the principles and authority 
of the recent Rhode Island Court of Inquiry which was said to have power 
to send overseas for trial persons charged with offences committed in 
America. A subcommittee of this group, consisting of Peyton Randolph, 
Robert Carter Nicholas and Dudley Digges, was appointed for the special 
purpose of informing the other provincial assemblies of the new law. They 
wrote, pointing out that the chief author of the mischief in the recent counter- 
feiting was an inhabitant of North Carolina and informing that the Earl 
of Dunmore would request the governors of the various colonies to ask 
the assemblies to enact laws of the same import with regard to the counter- 
feiting of Virginia bills.’ Virginia's request was favorably received, and 
two such measures were very promptly passed, one by Connecticut which 
for the first offence provided the penalty of not more than ten years at hard 

60[bid., March 11, 1773. 

61Virginia Gazette (Rind), March 11, 1773, p. 2 and Journals of the House of Burgesses 1773 
1776, pp. 13, 15 and 20. 
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labor in mine, prison, or workhouse, and for the second, life at hard 
labor, the other by Georgia which made it death to counterfeit the paper of 
another colony and imposed a fine of £200, six months in jail and three 
public whippings for knowingly passing forged bills.® 

As the House had given the colonial treasurer authority to act, Mr. 
Nicholas on March 17 wrote as follows to John Norton & Son in London: 
“In my last I informed you of the misfortune this Country had met with, 
in having its two last Emissions of Paper Money so ingeniously counterfeited, 
that the most knowing have been imposed upon. These Notes were im- 
pressed upon the Paper you some years ago sent to Dr Walker for his own 
private use & were guarded with such a Variety of Checks that I flattered 
myself with hopes of the most perfect Security. Some Individuals will 
sustain Losses; but having discovered the authors of this Mischief several 
of whorn are now in Jail I’m in hopes such Practices will be put a Stop to. 
Our Assembly has been called and they have authorized me to borrow a 
suficient Sum in Specie to take in and destroy both these Emissions the 
Balance of which now in Circulation amounts to £36,800 but where to get 
the Money I do not know, if it cou’d be borrowed in England or a part of it 
I cou’d make Bills of Exchange answer my Purpose pretty well; the Interest 
to be allowed is 5 pr ct. Can any of your Friends assist me in this Difficulty? 
The Funds appropriated are unquestionable and if by any accident they 
should prove deficient the Assembly has engaged to make up any Deficiency. 
In Case I should not be able to borrow, I am authorized to emit other 
Treasury Notes to take in such as are not redeemable ’till a future Day, and 
these new Notes are to be redeemed at the Time appointed for the Redemp- 
tion of those to be taken in. The late Colo. Thomas Tabb whom you knew 
and some other principal Merchts on James River a few Years ago intended 
to have established a private Bank and had some Paper made in London to 
circulate their Notes; on this Paper which is of an exquisite fine Texture 
is impressed with the best copper Plate I ever saw and has several very 
ingenious Devices wrought upon it so that I shou’d hope it wou’d baffle 
the attempts of the most crafty and ingenious to counterfeit it. The Notes 
now to be emitted are to circulate but a little more than a twelve months; if 
in the mean Time I can borrow the Money I am directed to take them in 
otherwise I am to issue other Notes redeemable at the Time fixed for the 
tedemption of those immediately to be called in. It is judged here that the 
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shortness of the Time will be an exceeding good Security and I am directed 
to import from London some of the very best Paper that can be procured for 
the future Emission. To effect this I must beg the favour of your Assistance, 
It is wished that we cou’d have some such Paper as is used at the Bank made 
on Purpose. Mr. James Ingram of Norfolk & the Revd Mr. Henley have 
recommended each a Sample which I inclose you, the former I own I should 

er; . ... I do not mean by sending these Samples to restrain you to one 
or the other of them but rather wish you to consult the most skilful men in 
London and that you would be guided by them. I need not tell you that in 
a Case of this sort they should be Gentlemen of unquestionable Characters 
and such as cannot be imposed upon, by Journeymen Apprentices &c. Mr 
Ingram has recommended to me Mr John Ingram, his Brother in London, 
who I am told furnishes the Banks in Scotland with the Paper made use of 
there. I have desired Mr. Jas Ingram to write to his Brother on the Subject 
and he will probably apply to you. About twenty thousand Sheets will be 
enough for our Purpose and the sooner they can be had the better. I should 
think it advisable to have the original Press, with which the Paper is to be 
made, sent over with it not that I shall entertain any doubt of the Integrity 
of the Person you may think fit to employ but for the Satisfaction of the 
Public. . . . As for myself I can say with great Truth that I should never 
desire to see any Paper Money if we could possibly do without it. The 
Step lately taken by our Assembly was absolutely necessary as there is almost 
a total Stop put to the Circulation of Money. Indeed our Gold & Silver 
is not free from Counterfeits, I have too much Reason to fear there is a good 
deal of each in the Circle.” 

The forms ordered by Mr. Nicholas were prepared in London and bear 
the engraver’s name, “Ashby,” in small letters. By September the paper 
had arrived and the treasurer wrote that it was “universally admired.” When 
Governor Dunmore fled from Williamsburg in June, 1775, the convention 
of July permitted the use of the forms from London until a better one 
could be secured. On each blank the name of the convention was copied 
by hand and this laborious process continued until, early in 1776, a new 
form with the name of the convention printed on it arrived from Phila- 
delphia. This was protected against counterfeiting by its elaborate design 
and by the use of a heavy paper with threads and mica imbedded in it.® 


64]John Norton & Sons Merchants of London and Virginia, pp. 305-307. 
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The eleven-day session of the assembly closed with some bitterness. The 
Burgesses thanked the governor for his efforts to bring the counterfeiters to 
justice, but they added: “The Proceedings in this Case, my Lord, though 
rendered necessary by the particular Nature of it, are nevertheless different 
from the usual Mode, it being regular that an examining Court on Criminals 
should be held either in the County where the Fact was committed or the 
Arrest made. The Duty we owe our Constituents obliges us, my Lord, to 
be as attentive to the Safety of the Innocent as we are desirous of punishing 
the Guilty; and we apprehend that a doubtful Construction and various 
Execution of criminal Law, does greatly endanger the Safety of innocent Men. 
We do therefore most humbly pray your Excellency that the Proceedings 
in this Case may not in future be drawn into Consequence or Example.” 

The governor replied that he had acted with caution and on the advice of 
gentlemen. “In apprehending,” he continued, “and bringing to Justice the 
Forgers of your Paper Currency, I little imagined, when I was endeavouring 
to punish the Guilty that my Conduct could, by any Means, be thought 
to endanger the Safety of the Innocent.” If he found that his methods had 
been illegal, he would not repeat them; on the other hand, if they were 
legal, he certainly would employ them again.” 

This unpleasantness was not the only disappointment for the governor 
in the whole affair. For one thing there was the escape of John Ford, Jr., of 
Amelia County, for whose capture Dunmore on April 8 issued a proclama- 
tion offering £50. In addition Moses Terry, in his zeal for informing on 
others, seemingly implicated persons who were completely innocent, such 
as the recently deceased James Milner, an attorney of Halifax, North 
Carolina;* others were Miller Woodson and Paschal Greenhill, a repre- 
sentative for Prince Edward County, while a report, which turned out to 
be false, circulated to the effect that one Robert Lawson, an attorney, was 
also on the list of persons accused by Terry. One person, in a communica- 
tion to the paper in defense of Mr. Greenhill, wrote as follows: “Let them 
[persons unacquainted with Mr. Greenhill] also seriously consider, that, as 
it is his Fate to-day, it may be theirs tomorrow; for the Villain (for so he is at 
best) who has thus sworn that Mr.Greenhill has been concerned in passing 
the counterfeit Money of this Colony, knowing the same to be bad, may 
swear it upon any Man (and I hope with as much Justice) who unfortu- 
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nately has a Face that he, Terry Cunluckily for the Person) has once seen, 
and may be displeased with.” 

The attempt to bring to justice the counterfeiters turned out to be a 
fiasco. On April 15 Benjamin and Joseph Cooke, Benjamin Woodward, 
and Peter Medley were brought before the General Court by a habeas 
corpus, “when, after a very full and learned Debate, a great Majority of 
the Court was of Opinion that the Proceedings were legal, and the Attorney 
General will exhibit Bills against them this Court.”” When the trial began, 
the testimony of John Short, the main witness against the prisoners, was 
invalidated by various evidences in their behalf, who proved him “a most 
atrocious Villain,” and their counsel even moved to have him indicted for 
perjury. Thereupon Short fled from Williamsburg, leaving behind him a 
wife and six children in most pitiable circumstances. Moses Terry, who 
plead guilty to passing counterfeits, was pardoned, very likely because of 
a promise of mercy in return for his disclosures.’ A dispatch from Newbern, 
North Carolina, dated May 28, commented that though the dangerous gang 
cf counterfeiters had been taken at their work with all manner of evidence, 
“yet from some defect in the act of Assembly on which they were tried, they 
were acquitted, and so are again let loose as beasts of prey, and suffered to 
roam at large on their fellow creatures. Some of their accomplices in this 
province have been discovered, and a Gentleman of property in Guilford 
County has been apprehended, and is soon to take his trial for his un- 
generous and base dealing in that scandalous traffic.”* In October two 
men from Norfolk, perhaps concerned with the same gang, were acquitted 
by the General Court in Williamsburg, James Tresham, accused of passing 
counterfeit currency, and Samuel Hosier, charged with uttering bad half 
pistoles.” 

The credit of Virginia notes had suffered a severe blow. Indeed, a New 
York newspaper in September, reporting the holding of two horse races at 
“Leedes Town on the Potomack,” one match for four hundred guineas and 
the other for three hundred, commented: “There was not half the money 
depending that would have been risqued on this capital event, as the 
Marylanders would not stake their property against the Virginia currency, 
which has been counterfeited in a manne: unparalelled.”” 
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The acquittal of the many persons arrested cannot have had a salutory 
effect, so it is not surprising that on April 12, 1774, Treasurer Nicholas 
gave this notice to the press: “Within these few Days I have discovered 
that an Attempt has been made to counterfeit our TWENTY SHILLING BILLS 
of 1769; a forged Bill of the Sort having been offered, I am persuaded very 
innocently, to be exchanged at this Office. Though the Forgery is basely 
executed, I think it prudent to caution the Publick against Impositions. 
The Print, the Coat of Arms, the Signing of Mr. Blair’s Christian Name, 
the different Devices, and especially the Badness of the Figures of the 
Dates, will point out the Forgery to every One tolerably acquainted with 
the good Bills. The Water Lines differ very materially from those of the 
genuine Paper. Instead of the Water Letters k.E.R. appearing under the 
Signer’s Names, as they ought to do, there is to be seen something like an 
obscure w. and the Letter a. very plainly; the Letters x.g.r. are thrust for- 
ward under the Coat of Arms. Till this Bill made its Appearance, I never 
had the slightest Reason to suspect that any other than the 5 1. Bills had 
been counterfeited and thrown into Circulation. If any Gentlemen should, 
upon good Grounds, entertain Doubts of any of the rest of the Paper Money, 
I beg it, as a singular Favour, that he would be pleased immediately to 
transmit every suspected Bill to me by Express, of which I will gladly 
pay the Expence.”” 

It will be recalled that John and William Hightower of Lunenburg had 
fled from justice. John, at least, was eventually apprehended and tried in 
April before the General Court in Williamsburg on a charge of having 
passed counterfeit paper currency, but, like the prisoners of the preceding 
year, he was acquitted.” 

Counterfeiting of coin went on in Virginia in 1775. On April 3 one 
James Thompson, alias Dixon, made oath before Isaac Zane, justice of the 
peace of Frederick County, that he had received a base doubloon from 
John Cunningham, who, he had reason to suspect, “had treasonably made 
and passed the same.” As Cunningham promptly fled, Justice Zane on 
April 4 ordered a hue and cry after him. The following description of the 
fugitive was given: “The above named John Cunningham is about 23 years 
of age, born in Ireland, and is a blacksmith by trade. He is well made, and 
had on, when he went away, a red spotted swan skin waistcoat, old brown 
coat and breeches, old hat, stockings, and shoes, and generally resided on 
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or near the South West Marsh, in the county aforesaid.””” Then, in October, 
at the General Court held in Williamsburg on the 16, 17, and 18, 
Benjamin Light and Jesse Bridgewater from Chesterfield were tried for 
counterfeiting silver currency and acquitted. They were ordered to give 
security for their good behavior; the latter gave bond and was discharged, 
while the other was remanded to jail.”* The next month a notice from 
Bedford Court House revealed that one Julius Dean, a person of bad 
character, who had been taken up on suspicion, had fled, leaving behind 
him a sorrel mare, saddle and bridle, a cutto knife, four shillings three 
pence in good money and seven shillings six pence in bad.” 

In July, 1775, Virginia made it a crime punishable with death “to counter- 
feit, aid or abet in counterfeiting, the continental bills of credit in this 
colony, or the paper money of any of the United Colonies” or to counterfeit, 
aid or abet in counterfeiting or making base coin or knowingly to utter such 
in payment.” Benjamin Woodward, who with the Cookes and others had 
escaped unscathed from the proceedings of 1773, was doubtless one of the 
first to flout the new law. On September 12, 1775, however, he had the 
effrontery to compose the following advertisement, which two days later 
appeared in the press: “Whereas I have been credibly informed that a 
false and scandalous report has been propagated against me, charging me 
with forging and counterfeiting money, I now publicly defy those persons 
who have so basely calumniated me to come forward that I may thereby 
have an opportunity of clearing up and doing justice to a much injured 
character.”® 


Apparently his bold move succeeded for the moment, but in July of the 
next year he was arrested, brought from Dinwiddie County to Williamsburg, 
and there confined in jail on suspicion of counterfeiting.” He claimed the 
right of being examined in the county where he resided and had been 
arrested and was accordingly, early in August, sent to Petersburg to be 
examined by John Banister or any other justice of Dinwiddie County.® 
After examination he was remanded to jail to await his trial before the 
court of that county on Monday, August 12, 1776, but before that date he 
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managed to escape from prison, and on August 30 the council voted to 
offer a reward of £50 to anyone who should capture him and deliver him 
to the keeper of the public jail.” 

At the same time that Woodward had been taken up in Dinwiddie County 
his old associates, Shem, Joseph and Frederick Cooke, together with one 
Joseph Bray or Ray, in Pittsylvania County were also arrested, brought to 
Williamsburg, and committed on suspicion of counterfeiting.” They too 
claimed the right to be examined and tried in their own county and were 
in August sent back to Pittsylvania. Although in point of time their 
subsequent activities and those of Woodward and other associates are be- 
yond the scope of this study, the recording of them here seems justifiable 
in the light of their records during the Colonial Period. 

It seems almost certain that the Cookes in 1776 got off without conviction 
and resumed their counterfeiting. On November 13, 1778, Governor 
Patrick Henry wrote as follows to Benjamin Harrison, the Speaker of the 
House of Delegates: “Perhaps there is no Crime which threatens the 
Commonwealth with greater Calamity, than that of Counterfeiting the paper 
Money; most of the Attempts to check this Evil have failed, by reason of 
the extensive & dangerous Combinations formed by those who carry it on. 
The Effects of these associations appear in the Rescue of some notorious 
offenders who have been seized from time to time, & in the actual Murder 
of one man who had given Information against the Counterfeiters. Many 
who have been active in the apprehension of these offenders have suffered 
great Losses in their property, by way of Revenge from them, others have 
been beaten wounded shot at, and live in continual Fear for their Lives 
and property. These Enormities call for vigorous Interposition, but I submit 
it, whether some special provision of the Legislature is not absolutely neces- 
sary to cut off from Society the acknowledged Leaders of these dangerous 
men. Several papers & Informations on the Subject accompany this, which 
I beg the favor of you to lay before the general Assembly.”®’ 

The same day a committee of the whole House considered the governor's 
communication and resolved that “upon information received upon oath, 
that any person or persons within this Commonwealth, has, or have, been 
concerned in counterfeiting the continental bills of credit, the treasury notes 
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of this Commonwealth, or the currencies of the United States, or in passing 
any counterfeit bills or notes, knowing them to be such, that the Governor 
be empowered, with the advice of the Council, to send for such person, or 
persons, to be examined in any county court they shall think proper.” At 
the same time the House resolved that the governor be empowered to offer 
such rewards as he and his council might think necessary for apprehending 
and bringing to justice any such person or persons.” Thus, ironically 
enough, the House gave the governor the right to have counterfeiters ex- 
amined in counties other than the one in which they were arrested, precisely 
the action for which a few years before Governor Dunmore had been so 
bitterly criticized by the Burgesses. 

There can be no doubt that Governor Henry in his letter to Benjamin 
Harrison had in mind Benjamin Woodward and others who had been sus- 
pected of counterfeiting in the Colonial Period. On December 4, 1778, he 
notified his council that he had received information on oath that “Benjamin 
Woodward, Jesse Woodward, Thomas Woodward, Sterling Turner, Edward 
Walker, Ambrose Gresham & John Edmondson of Dinwiddie; Drury Burge, 
John Bonds & James Hall jun. of Prince George; Lewellin Williamson, 
Ephraim Peebles Churchill Anderson, & Sterling Harris of Brunswick; 
Joseph Smith of Prince Edward; Henry Wright of Cumberland; John & 
Joseph Hightower & Jacob Chavis of Lunenburg; & Samuel Morgan 
Benjamin Alfriend & Francis Woodward of Amelia, have been guilty of 
certain offences described in an Act of General Assembly intitled ‘An Act 
for more effectually guarding against counterfeiting of the Bills of Credit, 
Treasury Notes or Loan Office Certificates’.” The council advised Henry 
to issue warrants for the arrest of all the suspected persons and authorized 
a reward of four thousand dollars for the capture of Benjamin Woodward, 
one thousand for that of Sterling Turner and three hundred and fifty for 
the apprehension of each of the other offenders.” 

Many years later the search for Benjamin Woodward was still under way, 
and on June 29, 1790, a proclamation for his arrest for counterfeiting was 
issued, with the promise of a reward of $150 for his capture. One of 
Woodward's neighbors, John Young, found in the woods several thousand 
pounds in North Carolina currency, most of which was signed, and also 
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implements for counterfeiting and coining, presumably the property of 
Woodward. Woodward was in jail in Richmond County, Georgia, when 
on September 15, 1791, Robert Dixon, William Nicholson and George 
Poythress identified him as Benjamin Woodward, “who was formerly a 
resident of Dinwiddie County, in the State of Virginia, and has long been 
noted for his vilany for counterfeiting the public papers of that State.” He 
was apparently released, but Virginia was now offering $400 for his arrest, 
and he was taken up at Augusta, Georgia, and brought by Major Longstreet 
and Alexander Mc Milean to Richmond. His trial was to be held in 
Petersburg. On February 3, 1796, James Innes, in a letter to the governor, 
referred to Woodward as “the notorious Counterfeiter of Coin as well as of 
public papers, an Inhabitant of the County of Dinwiddie, who was appre- 
hended under a proclamation of the Governor of this State, in Georgia, 
and delivered here for the premium of one thousand dollars.” 
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JOHN MERCER’S NOTES ON PLANTS 


by P. Sterson* 


Joun Mercer, of “Marlborough,” Stafford County, Virginia, a lawyer “re- 
markable for his assiduity in his profession”' kept a journal. This was not 
an uncommon trait. The 18th century was a century of gentleman’s journals, 
careful records of daily life, of most intimate personal feelings and reactions; 
few of them, however, compressed so much information into so small a space. 
Mercer's journal, brief as a ledger, was penned in a most painstaking hand — 
an unusual characteristic of information kept for the private eye of the 
writer. In it he recorded the temperature (both maximum and minimum), 
his whereabouts, and journeys taken, together with any other pertinent re- 
marks which could be contained in one single line." 

In March, 1766, a few months after he had formally taken possession 
of “Marlborough” “by delivery of turf and twigg”’ he added to this minutia 
certain floral information, presumably the blooming dates of various plants. 


This started with the crocus on March 6 and ended with the sunflower on 


July 23. 

It is an interesting list. Mercer is now remembered chiefly for his abridge- 
ment of the laws of Virginia and for his various political and personal difh- 
culties;? he was neither a botanist nor an ardent gardener, but he put the 


*Sarah P. Stetson (Mrs. John Minor Stetson) earned a master’s degree in landscape architecture 
at Pennsylvania State College and then served as Librarian of the Landscape Architecture Library 
at the University of Illinois. Now a resident of Williamsburg, Vieginia, che devotes mach of tas 
time to writing. 

1Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), October 27, 1768, p. 3, notice of John Mercer's death. 

laThe original manuscript volume containing John Mercer’s Daily Journal, Jan I, 1740 to 
March 31, to. 00 dim of tho lants 
embodied in this article is taken, is in The Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, es 

lvania. The manuscript volume, bound in vellum and labelled “Ledger B” was presented to 

t Society by Mrs. William R. Mercer, Jr., and consists of two sections: (1) Domestic and legal 
fee account book of John Mercer (1704-1768) of “Marlborough,” Stafford County, Virginia, 
covering the period 1725 to 1732; (2) Daily Journal of the said John Mercer, for the period 1740 
to 1768. The pages of this volume (some numbered and some unnumbered) are 16 x 6% inches in 
size. Through the courtesy of The Bucks County Historical Society, the Virginia Historical Society 
has obtained a photostatic copy of this volume for its collections. 

2William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. 13, p. 165. 

3The notable book here referred to is An Exact Abridgement of all the Public Acts of Assembly 
of Virginia in Force and Use. Together with Sundry Precedents adapted thereto and Proper Tables. 
By John Mercer, Gent. Williamsburg: Printed by William Parks, MIDCC.XXXVII. This work 
was also published in Glasgow, d, 1759. In 1739 Mercer issued A Continuation of the 
Abridgement . . . Williamsburg: Printed by William Parks. M.DCC.XXXIX. John Mercer (son 
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same careful attention into his flower notations as he did to his other con- 
cerns. It was the day of the gentleman of parts; a smattering, at least, of the 
polite arts, of literature, music, the classics, architecture, and gardening, 
was necessary for the well-educated man. Mercer, born in Dublin, educated 
at Trinity College, a grown man when he came to America, was no excep- 
tion to the rule. He had an excellent and large library, well-larded with 
legal books, but of plentiful proportions in other fields; among them must 
have been that small collection of husbandries, gardener’s assistants, gentle- 
man’s recreations, so essential for the successful administration of an estate. 

In making the entries both Latin and common names were used with 
assurance. They show a much better knowledge of correct botanical nomen- 
clature than was possessed by the average planter. The compilation is re- 
vealing. It displays a neat sample of what the Virginia estate of that period 
might well contain; together with the notes on temperature and weather, it 
presents a complete picture, stressing especially the use of native flora. 

It is this abundant employment of local plants that is, perhaps, the most 
important thing about the list. There was a very definite determination, 
especially among those American planters of the first generation, to make 
particular use of what they found about them. A certain homesick longing 
made them fill their gardens with the common, homely, conventional flowers 
they had known in England, but they also had a very keen eye for the 
unusual, the striking, the plant that had possibilities as a commercial as well 
as an ornamental product. “We have excellent trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
and herbs here, which I do not know I ever saw in any gardens in England. 
Seeds do come on apace, the people i in England could scarcely credit their 

in so short a space of time,”* one early narrative comments. The small, 
local handbooks written for American gardeners at the turn of the century 
particularly emphasized this point, urging the use of native materials in 
gardens where there was no time and energy to care for more delicate im- 
ported plants. 

Mercer was not the first Virginia planter to see possibilities in what lay 
around him; he was one of a long list of notables. Banister, Dr. Mitchell, 
Clayton, and Custis, with their friends’ and correspondents were responsible 


of John and Grace [Fenton] Mercer was born in Dublin, Ireland, Fe 6, 1704; died at 

Marlborough, Stafford County, Virginia, October 14, 1768. For notes on age Mea sa tome Mercer 

see Virginia Magazine of History an Biography, Vol. 4 pp >. 232-5; William 

a Series, Dg 17, Pp- 8587, Tyler, Encyclopaeda of Vi irginia Biography (New Yok sors k, 1915), 
I, p. 2 


‘Navetives of Early Pennsylvania 1630-1707, edited by A. C. Myers; p. 289. 
5The Reverend John Banister died in Virginia 1692; Doctor John Mitchell died 1768; John 
Custis (1678-1749), of Williamsburg; ‘john Cla 


yton (1685-1773), Clerk of Gloucester County. 
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for the introduction of many well-known flowers. The small identification 
of Virginiana or Virginica shows the scanner of any botany how large a part 
this colony played in floral history. William Byrd was particularly well- 
known for his discoveries. His enthusiasm for likely looking herbs led him 
to try them on his own person for therapeutic value, and to ship them in 
quantity to England, hoping for financial return. Thomas Jefferson, at a 
later date, was immensely curious about native plants, an interest particularly 
displayed in his instructions for the Lewis and Clark expedition. 

John Mercer did not differentiate in his list between native and imported 
plants. Certain “Americans” had been so long established in English gardens 
that it is difficult to label any one item as “wild,” but it is possible to pick out 
a fair number of the products of the country which surrounded him. * 

Most of the trees, and larger shrubs were certainly native. The catalpa, 
fringe tree, swamp laurel, horse chestnut, and walnut were all popular ob- 
jects for European collectors. The botanical correspondence of the 18th 
century is full of references to them, especially to the horse chestnut and 
the fringe tree. The walnut was undoubtedly the black walnut, of which 
Edward Randolph had written in 1692/3 that he was sending some to 
Europe for experiment, there being no one in the colonies since Banister 
died, who understood the correct names of American plants. It was, of 
course, much easier, on a new estate, to use the trees already growing rather 
than to introduce foreign ones of dubious suitability. The interesting point 
is not that such trees were used, but which ones were the most highly 
regarded. 

Of the smaller plants, Passion flower and Jessamin are two vines which 
decorate the roadsides today in Virginia. Jessamin particularly is poetically 
associated with the South in romantic literature. 

Prickley pear does not seem a suitable garden flower. As it grows wild 
in Tidewater Virginia, it may be that Mercer merely reported the blooming 
date of what he found, but there is no accounting for gardening tastes and 
enthusiasms. Yucca, more often called beargrass or silkgrass, was also popular 
for shipping to Europe. John Custis sent it, along with Puccoon, to Col- 
linson,® who received it safe, the captain having taken unusual care of it 
during the journey. Anyone familiar with the plant will marvel at such 
attention in the close quarters of a sailing ship. 

Puccoon was probably the orange-colored flower which makes so unfor- 
gettable a show wherever met. However, bloodroot was formerly cr 


6Peter Collinson (1694-1768), a London merchant and patron of botany. 
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Puccoon, and Mercer may have referred to it. The time of bloom might 
refer to either plant. Pleurosy root, sometimes called butterfly weed, is an- 
other showy flower, which would make a most desirable display in any 
garden; so would the Cardinal flower, which, with apocynum or dog's bane 
was probably secured from the wild, though common at the time in English 
gardens. 

Swamp sweet william is the local name for the pretty blue phlox which 
naturalizes so charmingly in modern borders; the time of bloom, however, 
is too late, some other plant must be meant. Dwarf iris, while it might have 
been any one of the many dwarf forms in cultivation, was more likely Iris 
Cristata, which grows in breath-taking perfection along railroad embank- 
ments, by highways, and in unexpected patches along with bird’s foot violets 
of similar tint. Partridge berry grows wild in Virginia woods as well as in 
the cooler North with which it is usually associated. The wild honeysuckle 
or wild azalea still shows its delicate pink in woods today. 

In order to make a general estimate of all the plants Mercer mentioned 
in his diary, it is, perhaps, easiest to arrange them after the fashion of the 
18th century manuals on gardening. The English handy-books placed the 
growing materials of a gentleman’s estate under certain definite headings, 
then made pithy, practical comments on their culture and care. The fruit 
garden, the kitchen garden, the flower garden, the nursery and the green- 
house were the usual divisions; the plants themselves were appropriately 
grouped under such titles. 

Home nurseries were especially desirable in America for the raising of 
slips, seeds and layers intended for future use. There were no commercial 
nurseries as we know them today; anyone who wanted a garden had to start 
literally from scratch. He obtained all the necessary plants by hard work, 
by vast correspondence, by exchange, and by persuasion. Mercer makes 
no special mention of a nursery, but then, his information does not embrace 
the culture of his plants. Hot houses, greenhouses of sorts (stoves), cold 
frames, and hot beds were well known but not always used here. He does 
make mention of a hotbed for cucumbers, and he must have had at least a 
cool-house or orangery to shelter the citrus fruit he mentions. It could not 
live out of doors all winter in this climate. 

TREES AND SHRUBS:’ Almond (Amygdalus); Althea frutex CHibiscus 
Syriacus); Catalpa (Catalpa bignoniodes); Currant, wild (Ribes); Fringe tree 


7John Mercer's designation of plants is given first, and the botanical names are given in paren- 
theses. All botanical names to Standardized Plant Names. 
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(Chionanthus virginica); Honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens, or fragrantissima); 
Honeysuckle Virg. (Rhododendron nudiflorum); Horse chestnut (Aesculus hippocas- 
tanum ); Jessamin (Gelsemium sempervirens); Lilac (Syringa); Lilac Persian (Syringa 
persica); Rose, white, yellow, double yellow, monthly (Rosa); Spanish broom 
(Spartium Junceum); Spirea frutex; Swamp laurel (Magnolia glauca); Syringa 
(Philadelphus); Walnut (Prob. Juglans nigra). 


Most of the trees Mercer reported have already been mentioned, as they 
were native. Of the shrubs, honeysuckle was probably the ordinary bush 
variety, though it may have been the coral climber which grows sparsely 
but unforgettably in Virginia. 

Althea frutex, usually known as Rose of Sharon, or hollyhock bush, came 
in all sorts of colors, red, white, blue, purple, as well as striped, was included 
in all lists for a well-considered planting. Lilacs, both the common and the 
Persian, and mock-orange come immediately to mind when old-fashioned 
gardens are mentioned. 

Broom is not so commonly found. Spanish broom (Spartium junceum) 
and Scotch broom (Cytisis Scoparius) have been much confused. Jefferson 
mentioned both, with particular notice of the Scotch broom for naturalizing 
purposes. He received seeds of the Spanish broom from France as late as 
1811. Collinson wrote from London to John Custis in 1736, “Inclosed is 
some seed of the Spanish Broome it makes a fine large shrub & Looks very 
pretty when full of yellow Blossoms. Sow some where they may stand for 
they are difficult to remove with safety.”* It is the Scotch broom, the date 
of introduction of which has furnished much conjecture, that grows so 
luxuriantly on the Virginia highways. 

It is difficult to identify the roses in John Mercer's garden, as, with the 
exception of the monthly rose, he mentions them only by color white, yellow, 
double yellow — all blooming during the month of May. There were many 
of these “old fashioned roses” that could fill such description. Books have 
been written about them, collections made today; the delver in rose literature 
might find the exact variety, but space limits excursions into such tempting 
fields. 

FRUIT TREES (Varieties were not noted): Apples; Apricot; Azerole (Crataegus 
azarolus); Cherry, yellow, black; Maycherry (Var. Morello); Citron; Lemon; Orange; 
Peach, double; Pear; Plum; Plum, small; Plum, common. 


8Letter of Collinson to Custis, December 25, 1736, E. G. Swem (ed.) Brothers of the Spade, 
of Peter Collinson, of London, and John Custis, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1734-1746 (Worcester, 1949), p. 55- 
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The colonists were perpetually astonished at the ease with which fruits 
could be raised in America. Careful coddling was often necessary in England 
to bring ripening, even of common varieties; but it required small effort 
on the part of the farmer to secure American crops. The harvest was so 
abundant it was often fed to the stock. As the ultimate destination of most 
fruit was in some sort of beverage — a prime necessity of vigorous colonial 
life — a good orchard became essential. The existence of one was an excel- 
lent selling point for an estate. Advertisements in the Virginia Gazette about 
mid-century are full of this stress on orchards. A garden is sometimes 
casually mentioned, but the heart of the matter was the large number of 
bearing trees — mostly apples, some peaches, and a scattering of other fruit. 
“Very good buildings, fit for the reception of a genteel family, with orchards” 
read one item about a Chesterfield County place. “One of the finest orchards 
upon the continent” could be found in 1769 at Porto Bello, while “no place 
in Virginia [had] fruit in greater perfection” than an estate between New 
Castle and Richmond town in 1768.° 

Although he goes into no detail, Mercer had an excellent assortment as 
to kinds of fruit trees. Apricots, both yellow and black cherries, pears, 
peaches, and plums of a number of kinds. It seems odd that apples were dis- 
missed with that single word, for there were plenty of kinds available. A 
nursery in Surrey County advertised ten years before that it had over twenty 
kinds, and considerable attention was paid to the names. 

Besides the yellow and the black cherries “Marlborough” had the may- 
cherry, a fruit which Prince, treating of fruits in 1832"° dismissed as having 
one point of value only, its early maturity, which caused it to be sold in 
France, tied in little bunches with lily-of-the-valley flowers, to gratify the 
tastes of small children. 

The double flowering peach was presumably for ornamental use, the 
plums listed sound somewhat unattractive, “small” and “common.” 

One fruit tree cannot be found often today, the azerole, or lazerole as it 
was sometimes called. The early garden books considered it a part of every 
well-stocked garden, but this Neopolitan medlar is eclipsed today by the 
vast variety of better fruits. Philip Miller, writing the botanical definitions 
for Bailey’s Dictionary in 1736 described it as “a kind of medlar tree, the 
leaves of which are like parsley, the flowers grow in clusters, and have several 

Wirginia Gazette (Rind), February 2, 1769, p. 3, advertisement of Frans. Robertson; Virginia 


Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), March 9, 1769, p. 3, advertisement of Alexander Finnie; Ibid., July 
21, 1768, p. 3, advertisement of Bosworth estate by Anthony Winston. 
10William Robert Prince, The Pomological Manual (New York, 1832). 
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leaves which appear rose-wise, the fruit is smaller than a medlar and of 
an agreeable taste.” As Cobbett at a later date dismissed a medlar as “only 
one degree better than a rotten apple,” it may perhaps be seen why the fruit 
lapsed in popularity with later generations. 

The citron, orange, and lemon all grew well in Virginia if given sufficient 
winter protection. More or less ornamental orangeries were erected for such 
purposes, structures which often served as pleasant adjuncts to the house 
as well. There is no indication of other tender plants so undoubtedly he 
had no “stove,” the citrus trees were merely the usual embellishments of a 
well-furnished estate. 


KITCHEN GARDEN PLANTS: Asparagus; Beans; Cucumber; Gooseberry; 
Peas; Radish; Scorzonera (S. Hispanica); Strawberry. 


Small fruits have only two representatives on the list, gooseberries and 
strawberries. He does not state whether the latter were cultivated or wild. 

Either vegetables for the table did not interest Mercer, or he thought 
them unworthy of further note, for no mention is made of varieties or of 
specific sorts. The list, which is not only very short but odd, includes beans, 
peas, radish, Spanish salsify, together with the cucumbers in the hot bed, 
which appear to have resided there in solitary splendor. It seems impossible 
that no member of the onion tribe, or salads of various kinds, or the most 
necessary cabbage were grown. There was certainly plenty of variety in the 
seeds offered for sale at that date. Williamsburg, Richmond, and Petersburg 
all advertised them in quantity, and the distances were well within his reach. 
The Virginia Gazette has long lists of mouth-filling and alluring names — 
charlton hotspur pease, Spanish morotto pease, colleflower, brocoli, char- 
doon, white gass lettice, Dutch admiral pease, sugar babies (deliberately 
enticing that last), so it was not lack of choice which prompted his laconic 
entries. Cucumbers were a specific for a hot liver, which might be the reason 
they were particularly mentioned, but there may be another reason for the 
omission of commoner vegetables. Squibb, writing some twenty years later 
in Carolina remarked “pay particular attention to your onions, carrots, 
parsnips, lettuce, spinach, and the like, for the weeds grow much quicker 
than they do.”" 


SWEET AND POT HERBS: Borage (Borago); Comfry (Symphytum); 
Ipecocuana (Gillenia trifoliata); Sage (Salvia officinalis); Southernwood (Artemisia 
abrotanum); Tormentil (Potentilla erectum). 


11Robert Squibb, The Gardener's Calendar (Charleston, South Carolina, 1827). 
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This is a somewhat small number of herbs for a period when a well-stocked 
garden had to contain the needful ingredients for home cookery as well as 
home dosing. Many of the usual favorites are missing, and the lot seems 
oddly selected. 

Comfrey is dismissed today as of not much garden importance, but it was 
considered earlier as “very effectual for all inward griefs and hurts” and a 
specific for “those a spit blood.”"* Certainly these qualities made it a 
comfortable sort of heedte * to have at hand. 

Tormentil had a juice which “stays fluexes and vomitings” and (expressive 
phrase) “loathings in the stomach.” Prepared with white amber it was good 
for sore and red eyes. Although not listed in many modern herb books, 
Philip Miller classified it as medicinal, and Culpeper included it. 

Southernwood drew out splinters, took away pimples, kept moths out of 
clothing, certainly a wide range of eradication. Southernwood tea, according 
to Sir John Hill, “if taken the bigness of a nutmeg and well mixed with sugar, 
disposed you to sleep.”” 

Borage, a wry d of Jupiter, and Leo, a great strengthener of nature, 
expelled pensiveness and melancholy, was good for swooning and passions 
of the heart. 

Sage, identified today particularly with sausage and poultry dressing, had 
a goodly array of other uses for the colonists. Three spoonfuls of sage juice 
taken fasting, along with a little honey, was excellent for consumption. For 
every other mortal ailment the following concoction was recommended, taken 
after fasting, with a little pure water as a chaser: 

Take of Spicknard, Ginger, each two drachms; of the seed of sage toasted at the 
fire, eight drachms, of Long-pepper 12 drachms; all these being brought into fine 
powder, put thereto so much juice of sage as may make them into a mass for pills. 


Ipecacuana or common ipecac was an article of commerce, sent by the 
hogshead to London early in the 18th century, and was undoubtedly used 
in home doctoring. 


HERBACEOUS FIBROUS ROOTED PERENNIAL AND BIENNIAL 
FLOWERS: Apocynum; Bladder Senna (Cotulea arborescens); Canterbury bell 
(Campanula medium); Cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis); Chrysanthemum (Prob- 
ably C setegum); Columbine (Aquilegia); Cowslip (Prob. Primula veris, mi,t also 
be Caltha palustris); Elecampana (Inula helenium); Foxglove (Digitalis); Fraxinella 


12Nicholas Culpeper, The English Physician Enlarged (Taunton, 1826) (All quotations are 
from this edition). 
13John Hill, The British Herbalist (1772). 
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(Dictamnus albus); Hollyhock (Althea rosea); Monkshood (Aconitum); Mourning 
bride (Scabiosa); Partridge berry (Mitchella repens); Indian Pink (Prob. Dianthus 
Chinensis); Passion flower (Passiflora incarnata); Peony, red, white (Paeonia); Pinks 
(Dianthus); Grasspinks (Dianthus plumarius); Pleurosy root (Asclepias tuberosa); 
Puckoon (Lithospermum canescens); Rock rose (Cistus); Spiderwort (Tradescantia); 
Sweet William (Dianthus Barbatus); Tormentil (Potentilla erectum); Violet (Viola); 
Wallflower (Cheiranthus cheiri); Yucca (filamentosa); Catchfly (Lychnis); Swamp 
sweet william (prob. phlox divaricata?). 

ANNUALS: Amaranthoides (Prob. Amaranthus); Coxcomb (Celosia); Flos 
Adonis (Adonis annua); Larkspur (Delphinium); African marigold (Tagetes erecta); 
Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis Jalapa); Great poppy (Prob. Papaver); Poppy (Papaver); 
Annual stocks (Mathiola incana); Purple stocks and white stocks (Mathiola incana); 
Queens Julyflower (Hesperis matronalis); Sweet sultan (Centaurea moschata); Sun- 
flower (Helianthus); Winged pea (Lotus tetragonolobus). 


UNIDENTIFIED: Apocinum vine; False Catchfly; Virginia Saffron; Virginia 
spike; Sparrows thistle; Gumbogia. 


The long list of flowers given is mostly a reflection of the flowers found in 
English gardens of the period; a few were native. To some he seems to have 
given local names which makes them difficult to identify today, Virginia 
Saffron, Virginia spike, Gumbogia. One or two are so cramped in their 
allotted space that even guess-work can make little of them. But for the 
most part they are easy to recognize as the familiar, much loved plants whose 
descendants, in the same and in more elaborate forms, may be found across 
the land today. 

Canterbury bells, columbine, foxglove, scabiosa, violets, wallflower, pe- 
onies, poppies, pinks, sweet williams — they read like a modern seed catalog 
and are too well-known to elaborate upon. Pinks of all sorts were especially 
favored. Their small neat forms and spicey flowers made them excellent 
materials for the type of gardens then in vogue — that mixture of fruits and 
flowers and vegetables, edged with box or some similar prim plant, kept 
low and formal in shape. 

Of the annuals, larkspur, marvel of peru (four o’clocks), sweet sultan, 
african marigolds, coxcomb, and stocks of various kinds, are as widely grown 
today as two hundred years ago. The queen's julyflower, or sweet rocket, was 
not the gilliflower associated with the early flower lists, a sort of carnation. 


BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED FLOWERS: Cornflag (Gladiolus); 
Crocus; Crown imperial (Fritillaria imperialis); Daffodil (Narcissus, prob. pseudo nar- 
cissus); Hyancinth; Frittillary (Fritillaria, prob. meleagris); Feathered hyancinth 
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(Muscari comosum monstrosum); French iris; Iris la Blue; Small blue iris; Madiera 
iris; Dwarf iris (May be Iris cristata); Jonquil (Narcissus jonquilla); Wt. lily; Orange 
lily; Yellow lily; Martagon Virg. (Lilium martagon); Narcissus W. (Prob. N. biflorus); 
Snowdrop (Leucojum vernum); Tulip; Parrot tulip. 


Among the bulbs, there has been considerable change of emphasis in 
popularity. The number of varieties has lessened for some plants, swelled 
beyond recognition in others. 

Narcissus, for instance, meant to colonial gardeners either the single, early 
yellow variety, the daffodil or lent lily, several kinds of cupped flowers, dou- 
bles, the hoop-petticoat, the poets, the jonquil, the polyanthus, or the autum- 
nal. Very few people grow the latter today except in regions where the are not 
caught by frost, but they appear in nearly all the early lists in variety. Doubles 
were especially regarded. Peter Collinson, who sent John Bartram one white 
rarity, was exceedingly annoyed when Bartram dismissed it casually as a 
common, much planted sort. The greenish-yellow “butter and eggs,” which 
along with the white biflorus clings so tenaciously to the sites of old gardens, 
show the early popular forms of a flower which today numbers its varieties 
by the thousands. 


Two members of the fritillaria family, the crown imperial and the smaller 
guinea-hen flower, were faithfully planted in America. Hyacinths had a 
tremendous vogue, as did all sorts of lilies and tulips. There was plenty of 
color and considerable variety to be had, and Mercer seems to have followed 
the taste of the times in his selections. 

The snowdrop of the list was not the early spring flower so called today, 
but a larger plant, looking much like the narcissus as to foliage, with long 
spikes of lily-of-the-valley type blooms. Often called “Spring snowflake” 
this leucojum is a persistent plant surviving well in this climate. 

Such were the plants which John Mercer recorded. It is unfortunate that 
the list could not have been continued for years, to record the additions and 
variations which would undoubtedly have taken place as gardening fashions 
changed and as political difficulties with England grew, making importation 
hazardous or almost impossible. Mercer died in October, 1768. Shortly 
afterwards his estate was advertised for sale — his plate, his genteel family 
coach, his brewery, his expensive, highbred horse Ranter and his cattle which 
throve in short pastures. 
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Extract from the Daily Journal of John Mercer (1704-1768) of Marlborough, Stafford 
County, Virginia, January 1, 1740-March 31, 1768, the original manuscript being in 
the possession of the Bucks County Pennsylvania Historical Society, Doylestown, 
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SECRETARY RANDOLPH AND CONFEDERATE 
STRATEGY 


by Arncusr Jongs* 


PART I 


In most of the writing about the Civil War there has been little considera- 
tion of what Captain B. H. Liddell Hart’ has called grand strategy. By this 
he means viewing the war as a whole and of the necessity of the participants 
making large general plans for the conduct of the war as a whole. Examples 
of this type of planning are Pitt in the Seven Years War, Falkenhayn and 
to a much greater extent Ludendorf in the First World War. In the First 
World War the Allies largely lacked any such planning. They wasted 
opportunities such as the Dardenelles because of the lack of any over-all war 
plan, made after a realistic and comprehensive study of the situation and 
of their available resources. In the Second World War it was the Allies 
that had grand strategical planning. Examples of these plans were the 
decisions to beat Germany first, clear North Africa, knock Italy out of the 
war, the two pronged drive in the Pacific, etc. A grand strategic plan does 
not have to be a good one, for it is better, as a rule, to have a bad plan than 
none at all. 

Thus any military history of the Civil War ought to include an evaluation 
of the grand strategy of both sides, and also point out the absence of any 
such strategy as well as what it should have been. As is very clear, the 
United States had a grand strategical plan for the Civil War. It was probably 
not clear as such to any but Lincoln and the highest generals, such as Halleck, 
Grant and Sherman. This plan was very general and there were many tugs 
of war over where to place the emphasis, but it was consistently adhered 
to throughout the war. 


*Archer Jones, whose home is in Richmond, Virginia, 
in 1949. He is now a graduate student in history at the University of Virginia. 

1Basil Henry Liddell Hart is a prominent military and author. He devised the doctrine 
of armored warfare which General Guderian confesses to having adopted and also greatly influenced 
Sir Leslie Hore Belisha while he was Secretary of State for War. His biography of General 
William Tecumseh Sherman, in which his views on the Civil War are set forth, is one of the 
best works on Sherman and extremely interesting and provocative on the whole war. 
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The plan was, of course, a three-pronged drive. One was on the Missis- 
sippi River, driving down from the north and up from the south in order to 
control the river for the double purpose of splitting the Confederacy in half 
in order to destroy it piecemeal,” and also to open the river for commercial 
navigation. The second was to drive down through East Tennessee, through 
the Appalachian barrier, into the center of Georgia and the heart of the 
Confederacy and perhaps split it again. The third prong was to advance 
down the eastern seaboard between the mountains and the sea, taking 
Richmond and then moving on south. 

This was essentially an excellent plan and it won the war, but it had one 
very bad defect. This was the third or eastern seaboard prong. This prong 
was essentially a frontal assault in a very restricted area that yielded no 
room for maneuver.’ In addition, the terrain was admirably suited to de- 
fense as there were many rivers athwart the route of advance. Therefore, 
in spite of the old dictum of seeking out and destroying the enemy’s strongest 
force (in this case Virginia), the frontal assault was an ill advised attempt 
and failed; the !ong way round, namely Sherman’s route which led him to 
North Carolina, proving to be the shortest in the end. Thus if less effort 
had been lavished in wasteful frontal assaults in Virginia and more effort 
expended in the West, the war would probably have been won sooner, be- 
cause Grant did not take Richmond, but rather Sherman took the rest of 
the South, which left Richmond without any means of support. 

The South had no grand strategic plan, or rather it did not have one of 
the same type. President Jefferson Davis in general: made no large plan 
for the defense, but he did have a definite policy to which he rigidly adhered 
throughout the war. This was a policy of defense, defense of all points. It 
was based on two principles. One was that defensive resistance would wear 
down the will to conquer of the people of the North and lead them to aban- 
don the war. With this principle there can be no quarrel, but criticism is 
merited by the second, which affected the means of defense. This principle 
was that the protection of territory was to be the paramount objective of the 
southern policy, because Davis felt that once northern troops had occupied 
a piece of territory that they would free the slaves and so disrupt the country 
economically and socially as to make it worthless for the South in the event 


1862 made this severance unnecessary. is policy was the compartmentalization of the areas 


on each side of the Mississippi in advance of their being split. 
3By maneuver here I mean not one such as Lee’s at Second Manassas, but rather something on a 
really large strategic plane, such as Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky. 
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or reconquest. In other words territory that was once lost must be con- 
sidered permanently lost, and therefore the governing principle of the de- 
fense must be the protection of every inch of territory.* This theory, how- 
ever much truth it may have had, and it, of course, varied with the different 
areas of the South, precluded the adoption of an elastic defense and 
probably contributed materially to the ultimate defeat of the Confederacy. 
This is true because the elastic defense, that is the trading of space 
for time, retreating in order to embarrass the enemy's communications and 
the giving up of territory in order to concentrate large forces at a crucial 
point, would have yielded more military victories and defeated more in- 
vasions than the Davis plan. The plan that was followed resulted in being 
too weak everywhere, in the clinging to points that were unimportant mili- 
tarily, and in permitting the enemy to employ the principle of concentration 
with greater safety and effect. 

But, since the importance of thwarting the three prongs of the Union 
attack were clearly realized and special efforts were made to meet them, some 
degree of grand strategic planning was therefore imparted to the Confederate 
plans by the necessity and by the very nature of the Union plan. However 
there were two errors made in Confederate strategy. The first was a result 
of the aforementioned Davis policy. This was the failure to concentrate 
suficiently against these major thrusts. It is probable that the North con- 
centrated a greater proportion of her resources in making these drives than 
the South assembled of hers to resist them. The second and perhaps more 
important, though less obvious at the time and even today, was the concen- 
tration of such a large proportion of the South’s resources and of their best 
offensive brains in Virginia. Here, where the terrain was perfectly suited 
to defense, excessively large forces were maintained, larger than 
for successful defense but inadequate to take the offensive successfully. But 
these large forces plus the skill of General Robert E. Lee and of General 
Thomas J. Jackson and of their associates led the authorities to attempt 
offensives which were beyond their strength in an area wholly unsuited to 


_ the offensive. However, it is probably too much to ask that at the time Davis 
or Lee would have grasped the situation and put Joseph E. Johnston and 


Pierre G. T. Beauregard in command of forty to fifty thousand men in 
Virginia and sent Lee, Jackson and J. E. B. Stuart to the west, giving them 


4The ablest defense of Davis’ theory of the war that I have read is presented, curi 


in General Bradley T. Johnson, A Memoir of the Life and Public Service of Joseph E. Johnston, 
Baltimore, 1891, pp. 254-255- 
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every man that could be mustered. But nevertheless it appears very likely 
that Johnston and Beauregard, both excellent defensive generals, could have 
created a World War I type of stalemate, such as was actually created in 
Virginia in 1864, while Tennessee and Kentucky were offering a splendid 
theater for Lee’s and Jackson’s great talents for both offense and defense. 

However, during 1861-1865 the elastic defense was not without its cham- 
pions, and probably its most able, as well as vehement and vocal, advocate 
was General Joseph Eggleston Johnston.’ His differing views on the strategy 
of the war, which he constantly expressed, were one of the major causes of 
his feud with Davis. The occasion on which he really puts forth his own 
grand strategical view of the war came in the fall of 1862. It is also an 
occasn when the faults of President Davis’ policy are most vividly shown 
as weil as Davis at his best and worst as a military executive. 

The President had had experience in military administration as an army 
officer and as Secretary of War, and he had a knowledge of military affairs. 
This experience was put to good use in providing the South with a rational 
system of military organization. The country was organized into departments 
and districts, all commanded by officers of appropriate rank and all fitting 
into a logical, though frequently changing system. However, this seems to 
have given Davis a minor case of departmentalitis and made him too con- 
cerned with administrative symmetry. 

In the fall of 1862, after Braxton Bragg’s retreat from Kentucky, the war 
west of the Appalachian Mountains had developed into three fronts. One 
in East Tennessee, where Bragg and Kirby Smith with independent com- 
mands both faced Rosecrans; one in North Mississippi, where Price and 
Van Dorn, each with a separate command, faced Grant; and across the Missis- 
sippi River, where Hindman opposed Schofield and Curtis, and Taylor held 
Louisiana. The organization in the West obviously needed drastic overhaul- 
ing and rationalization as there were at least six major commands, all operat- 
ing independently of each other. Already in July, at the solicitation of 
Major General Sterling Price, the territory west of the Mississippi River had 
been organized into a separate department under Lieutenant General 
Theophilus H. Holmes with Major General Richard Taylor in command 
of the district of Louisiana and Major General Thomas C. Hindman in 
command of the district of Arkansas, both under Holmes, of course. Then 


5Man iticians had vocal views on the war, such as Senator Louis T. Wigfall of Texas, who 
cqyeused Joc Johuston’s come. But it is doubtful if Wigfall or many of the others had well- 
y 
and sound strategic views as did Johnston. 
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in October the rest of the West was reorganized. General Braxton Bragg 
was placed in command of the department of East Tennessee with Lieutenant 
General E. Kirby Smith acting under his orders, though nominally in com- 
mand of the separate district of Knoxville, and with both Van Dorn and 
Price swept away in favor of a department of Mississippi under the ill-fated 
Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton. To top this off, on November 24 
General Joseph E. Johnston, just returned to active service after his wound 
at Seven Pines, was made generalissimo over Lieutenant General Pemberton, 
General Bragg, to whom he was senior, Lieutenant General Smith and over 
the entire geographical area between the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi River, and the Gulf of Mexico and the enemy. 


This new arrangement was highly scientific and efficient in appearance, 
and promised co-ordination of the entire western theater. In fact it is so 
good that Professor Allan Nevins has denominated it the great Confederate 
plan of the war.® However, objections were raised to it at the time and 
may still be raised. The first is that Generals Bragg and Pemberton were 
isolated from each other because the direct rail connections were in the 
hands of the enemy and that it consequently took a month to transfer men 
from one department to the other. General Johnston, a severe critic of the 
arrangement said about it, 


Never was a general in a more unsatisfactory position than that assigned to me. 
A sort of supervisory command of three departments, each too weak to take care of 
itself; of course, therefore, they can not help each other, being all pressed or threatened 
by greatly superior numbers. Each department has its peculiar commander. The object 
of the Government was to have some one at hand to unite the forces in Mississippi and 
Tennessee, in whichever might be first attacked. To transfer any body of troops of use- 
ful number would require at least a month; yet the Government seems to have intended 
to operate in Napoleon’s manner without considering the difference between the extent 
of front upon which he manceuvred and the distance from Tullahoma to Vicksburg. 
Yet the President had a lesson in December which should have taught something. 
When Pemberton was falling back in Mississippi, he transferred three brigades to his 
army from Bragg’s. They arrived in Mississippi after Grant had been compelled to fall 
back. . . . But, while they were on the way Rosecrans attacked Bragg at Murfreesboro. 
So these troops left Tennessee too soon, and reached Mississippi too late —a sort of 
thing that may always happen when it is expected that armies a month apart shall re- 
enforce each other on emergencies.’ 


Professor Nevins made a remark to this effect during the course of his Page-Barbour Lectures 
at the University of Virginia in the spring of 1951. 
7Quoted in Robert M. Hughes, General Johnston, New York, 1893, pp. 159-160. 
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Johnston felt that, since Bragg had direct rail connections with Richmond 
via Chattanooga and Danville, he had best draw his reinforcements from 
Virginia. Johnston apparently came to believe more and more that Lee 
did not need as many men as he had for the defense of Richmond and could 
spare resources, at least temporarily, for the West.* 

The second objection was that since Holmes and Pemberton were 
rated only by the Mississippi River which they controlled between Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg, the departments of Mississippi and the Trans- 
Mississippi should be under one command. They could then both defend 
that point, Vicksburg, in which they were vitally interested and to which 
they were in closest proximity. Johnston said on this subject. 

If I have been correctly informed, the forces which it [the order giving him the 
command in the West] places under my command are greatly inferior in number to 


those of the enemy opposed to them, while in the Trans-Mississippi Department our 
army is very much larger than that of the United States. Our two armies on this side of 
the Mississippi have the further disadvantage of being separated by the Tennessee, and 
a Federal army . . . larger than either of them. Under such circumstances it seems to 
me that our best course would be to fall upon Major-General Grant with the troops 
of Lieutenant-Generals Holmes and Pemberton, united for the purpose, those of 
General Bragg co-operating if practicable. 

The defeat of Major-General Grant would enable us to hold the Mississippi, and 
permit Lieutenant-General Holmes to move into Missouri. As our troops are now dis 
tributed Vicksburg is in danger.? 


Thus it can be seen that, while this arrangement possessed great geo- 
graphical symmetry, it was not really adapted to the realities of the situation, 
but the President proved to be committed to this scheme of organization. 

At the time of his appointment to this new command, Johnston’s views 
on operations in the west seem to have already been thoroughly developed. 
They were reinforced by the mistaken impression existing in Richmond at 
that time that General Holmes had fifty-five thousand men in the Trans- 
Mississippi and was relatively unopposed there by any sizeable Union 
forces. Actually Holmes’ force was about half that number, including 


vances on Richmond, namely McClellan’s Peninsula as. Ng which utilized the Virginia rivers 
as a path of advance rather than having them as obstacles. Johnston had defended Richmond 


against McClellan with 53,000 men and felt that this was a sufficient number for a successful 
defense. He seems from 1862 on to have thought that the West was the vital theater and should 
be the scene of any offensive operations, perhaps because he was there. 

Letter from Johnston to Davis on November 24, 1862, quoted in Robert M. Hughes, General 
Johnston, New York, 1893, pp. 160-161. 
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Indians and unarmed men.” But this misapprehension gave great point 
to his plan and was the foundation of the offensive operations which he 

. It would seem logical that Davis, having made a plan that con- 
templated the lateral shifting of troops to meet a threat, that is from Bragg 
to Pemberton and vice versa, would sanction this alteration in his proposed 
plan. But here intervened what I believe to be Davis’ over-preoccupation 
with the forms of his organization and the intervention of his concept of 
the war. He was unwilling to give up his beautifully symmetrical depart- 
ment that was nicely bounded by mountains, rivers, a gulf and the enemy. 
Further, there was quite a difference with Mr. Davis in transferring troops 
for defensive purposes and for offensive operations such as Johnston pro- 
posed. Though the transfer of troops from one department to another by 
the order of President Davis was done considerably more often and in greater 
volume than is generally supposed and than Davis’ critics were willing to 
credit, the spirit of the transfers was still purely that of local defense and 
rarely sufficient to be really decisive. 

However, the attractiveness of Johnston’s scheme combined with the fact 
that Davis was always anxious for commanders to take the offensive if they 
could do so with the means at hand makes it possible that Davis could have 
accepted the plan. His objection to his already established arrangements 
might have been overcome by the fact that though he did not care for 
Johnston personally, he still retained confidence in his military judgricnt." 
Davis’ objections to reinforcing one command at the expense of another for 
an offensive, and thus giving up territory, might have been overcome by 
considering the two commands, Pemberton’s and Holmes’, as one and also 
by the tremendous apparent prospects for the maneuver. Whatever may 
have been the chances of the President accepting, with all of its implications 
for a different course for the war, an event took place that rendered it im- 
possible for Davis to have accepted the plan. 

This event was revealed to General Johnston when he undertook to pro- 
pose his plan. Instead of going directly to Davis he went to General George 
Wythe Randolph, the Secretary of War, presumably because Randolph was 


10A clear, th inionated, account of this phase of the operations and organization in the 
Trans-Mi Sonad fe tha BU. ond C. C. Coen Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil Wer, Now York, 1914, III, 441-461. 

llIn a letter dated June 23, 1862, President Davis wrote Mrs. Davis the following: “General 
ts I wish he were able to take the field. ite the 
never brags of what he did do, and 
could at this time render most valuable service.” This is quoted in Jefferson Davis, ex-President of 


the Confederate States of America, a Memoir by his Wifes New York, 1890, II, 314. 
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a soldier who had served with distinction. Also, Johnston was probably 
under the impression that the Secretary enjoyed some influence, and he 
wanted to enlist his support in advance to put greater pressure on Davis, 
He proposed to Randolph his scheme for uniting the armies of Holmes and 
Pemberton against that of Grant in West Tennessee. But before he had 
finished, the Secretary interrupted him and showed him an order to Holmes 
directing him to unite with Pemberton and advance on Grant. Then Ran- 
dolph showed Johnston a letter from Davis to him directing that the order 
to Holmes be countermanded. This ended the interview and Secretary 
Randolph resigned a few days later.'’* Johnston then proposed his plan 
directly to President Davis in the letter already quoted and the plan was 
refused. 

If we accept or at least give some countenance to the thesis that the West 
was the decisive theater of the war and that concentration and elastic de- 
fense were the keys to the proper Southern strategy, it becomes interesting to 
find out who was the man advancing Johnston’s great western scheme or 
conception before he did and who apparently resigned as Secretary of War 
over the issue. He is interesting further because his actions might have 
changed the course of one of the decisive events of the war, namely the 
defense of Vicksburg. It seems clear that Randolph’s raising of the question 
of this plan with Davis in the way that he did created the kind of issue out 
of it that made it impossible for Davis to have accepted it. 


PART II 


Wythe Randolph,” son of Governor Thomas Mann Randolph 
and grandson of Thomas Jefferson, was born on March 10, 1818. He was 
sent at the age of eight to Boston to be educated by his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Coolidge. After attending private school in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, he was appointed midshipman in the Navy in 1831 and served at sea 
for six years. He then left the Navy and entered the University of Virginia, 
graduating in law after two years. Practicing law, he located himself in 
Richmond in the late eighteen-forties, where he gained a reputation as a 
hard-working and able lawyer. 

12A brief account of this meeting from Johnston's point of view can be found in Joseph E. 


Johnston, Narrative of Mili erations, New York 1874, pp. 148-149. 
13The best sketch of Randolph is in Rembert W. Patrick. Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet, 


Baton Rouge, 1944, pp-_120-131. This is better than the D.A.B. sketch, although the latter con- 
tains information not in Patrick. These sketches, the Official Records, the George Wythe Randolph 
at the University of 


irginia were my major sources for Randolph. 
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He was a scholarly man, reading Greek and Latin, and probably was a 
learned and capable lawyer. His rapid advance to some prominence was 
undoubtedly assisted by his distinguished family and connections. It is 
probable that he ceased to pursue his profession very energetically after 
about 1852, because at that time he married a wealthy widow, of the 
Massachusetts Adams family, and thus became financially independent. He 
was, of course, socially prominent and enjoyed social intercourse and con- 
viviality a great deal.'* 

Though well entertained by his books and scholarly interests, his social 
inclinations and some legal work, Randolph entered politics, but without 
much success. This was probably because he did little more than dabble, 
though he seemed not to be very attractive to the voters’ and also advocated 
at least one unpopular idea, that is the white basis for representation.’ 
However, when the Civil War was approaching his political career began to 
show more promise. In 1860 he was appointed chairman of the commission 
established to buy arms for Virginia.'’ He was then elected to the Virginia 
convention of 1861 and was appointed by that body one of the peace com- 
missioners from the state to the Lincoln government. After the failure of 
the peace commission, he became a vocal advocate of secession, basing his 
arguments on economic grounds and especially on the advantages of a tariff 
to protect southern industry from northern competition.” 

Meanwhile, Randolph used his relative leisure to become interested in 
militia affairs. He had become a captain by 1859, and, after John Brown's 
raid, participated in the organization of the Richmond Howitzers. Here his 
naval training was undoubtedly helpful for it must have given him some 
knowledge of ordnance. 

When war came, he took the field and won rapid promotion, becoming 
colonel and “a B. McGruder’s chief of artillery. McGruder said of 
Randolph, “. . . in my judgment, no rank in the army, however great, could 
be conferred “pom him, the duties of which he would not discharge in a 
manner eminently conducive to our success.”"? He apparently became an 

M4See letter cited by note 32. 


Randolph ran for the Confederate House of tatives in 1862, but according to war 
nae, “Col. Randolph got no votes at all.” J. B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, New 


York, 1935, p. 117. 
. yor fe pats “George Wythe Randolph,” Dictionary of American Biography, New 

ork, 1928-1936, XV, 3 

17Edgehill-Rando h Collection, University of Virginia, and Rembert W. Patrick, Jefferson 
Davis and his Cabins Baton Rouge, 1944, p. 212. 

18Edgehill-Randolph collection, University of Virginia. 


19McGrader to Governor John Letcher, quoted in Patrick, p. 122. 
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expert on artillery and gained a reputation as an authority on fortification 
and coast defense.” He made several reports on the subjects to President 
Davis, and they brought him to his favorable attention. 

In spite of his rise from captain to colonel, with a promotion to brigadier 
general in immediate prospect, Randolph resolved in February of 1862, to 
stand for the Confederate Congress but was defeated.” His health had not 
been good—and active service had taken him from his former easy and con- 
genial life. He must have felt that Congress would have been more pleasant, 
as it would have kept him in Richmond. He said, while still in the army, 
that he did not like army life because it took “me from my books, my home, 
and everything that I love, to swelter in the pestilent marshes of the 
Peninsula.”™ 

Public and army dissatisfaction with Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana as 
Secretary of War and the refusal of the Senate to confirm him in the 
permanent cabinet resulted in a compromise between the senatorial opposi- 
tion and the President. Benjamin was accepted as Secretary of State to 
replace Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia who was just resigning. Therefore, 
there were two special considerations in making the new appointment to 
the office of Secretary of War. The first was that, now that Hunter had left 
the cabinet, Virginia must be recognized. The other was, because of the 
criticism of Walker and Benjamin as civilians, it would be advisable to ap- 
point a military man. 

Randolph, who had just been promoted to brigadier general, had a good 
record in the army, and was then in Suffolk, Virginia. His connection with 
secession in Virginia, his illustrious Virginia ancestry, and the fact that he 
had not been much involved in party politics made him an excellent choice 
for the job. He was appointed by Davis on March 17, 1862. 

War clerk Jones reports this conversation of Brigadier General, and former 
Governor of Virginia, Henry A. Wise. 


April 13th — Gen. Wise now resolved to ask for another command, to make another 
effort in defense of his country. But, when he waited upon the Secretary of War, he 
ascertained that there was no brigade for him. Returning from thence, some of his 
officers, who had escaped the trap at Roanoke, crowded round him to learn the issue 
of his application. 


20See letter by Randolph, responding to a request by Robert M. T. Hunter for a coast defense 
plan, Edgehill-Randolph collection. 
21See note 15. 
22Randolph to his friend, Colonel J. Thompson Brown in George Wythe Randolph papers, 
Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 
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“There is no Secretary of War!” said he. 

“What is Randolph?” asked one. 

“He is not Secretary of War!” said he; “he is merely a clerk, an underling, and can- 
not hold up his head in his humiliating position. He never will be able to hold up his 
head, sir.”*3 


This seems to have been entirely the case. Patrick has gone into Ran- 
dolph’s secretaryship very thoroughly and points out his contributions, par- 
ticularly with regard to the framing and interpretation of the conscription 
act. But it all really amounts to very little. Randolph was a mere administra- 
tive functionary, doing little more than running a bureau under the Presi- 
dent. Orders above the Secretary's signature are confined to such things as 
salvaging railroad iron, moving a regiment from Atlanta to Chattanooga, an 
opinion on the laws of war relative to the use of torpedoes (land mines) 
and numerous inquiries and reports (but no orders) about river defenses. 

As far as policy, particularly military policy, goes, Randolph was a non- 
entity. He was not even invited to the President’s later military conferences 
or informed of major strategic decisions and command changes.” His posi- 
tion is well illustrated by the type of letter he constantly received from 
General Lee in June and July. They began, “Hon. Geo. W. Randolph, 
Secretary of War, Confederate States of America, My Dear Sir” or “My 
Dear General.” Then would follow an explanation of circumstances, mili- 
tary or administrative. After this the phrase, “I have, my dear General, the 
honor to request.” The request would be direction for the movement of 
troops or a change of practice, policy, or procedure. Finally the closing, 
“With assurances of highest respect and esteem, I am, my Dear General, 
your most humble and obedient servant, R. E. Lee, General.” Thus ironically 
cloaked in this ornate official style were General Lee’s orders to Randolph, 
who was, in effect, Lee’s commander of the Richmond district and adminis- 
trative officer of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

That Randolph had ideas is indicated by a few incidents. One is described 
by Jones. “The Examining Board of Surgeons, established by the Secretary 
of War, has been abolished by order of General Lee. It was the only idea 
of the Secretary yet developed. . . ."* Another was a telegraph from his 
office to Warrenton. His institution of this telegraph may perhaps show 
Randolph as an innovator and man of ideas, lacking scope to exercise them. 


23]. B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, New York, 1935, p. 120. 


2#R. G. H. Kean Diary, University of Virginia. 
Jones, p. 147. 
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Anywhere he turned, he trod in the province of persons responsible to Davis, 
not himself, leaving him no field for endeavor or for originality. The 
telegraph’s real effect was that it kept Randolph in touch with his other 
superior, Lee. 

Secretary Randolph’s resignation came suddenly, without any apparent 
build-up of ill feeling or bad relations with the President. In October, 
Randolph dispatched two letters to General Holmes, commanding the de- 
partment of the Trans-Mississippi. The first was shown to Davis before 
being sent, but only a copy of the second was seen by the President, some 
time after being dispatched. These are the letters. 


War Department 
Confederate States of America 


Richmond, Va., October 20, 1862 

Lieut..Gen. T. H. Holmes 

Commanding Trans-Mississippi Department 

General: . . . . | suppose that the lateness of the season and General Bragg’s retrograde 
movement in Kentucky will compel you to abandon for the present all intention of 
invading Missouri. Atter providing for the defense of Arkansas and the Indian Terti- 
tory, neither of which I presume will be seriously menaced from Missouri, your next 
object should be speedy and effective co-operation of the Mississippi Valley and the 
reconquest of West Tennessee. We are not yet informed of General Bragg’s intended 
movements; but we presume, from the fact that his army is not seriously weakened 
that he falls back from Kentucky for the purpose of completing the conquest of 
Tennessee. An opportunity offers, therefore, of converging three armies (Generals 
Bragg’s, Pemberton’s and your own) upon some central point, and of regaining Ten- 
nessee and the Mississippi Valley. To effect this great object co-intelligence among the 
commanders is absolutely necessary. You are in a position to communicate easily with 
General Bragg. We shall endeavor to arrange with him the plan of the fall campaign, 
and to communicate it as speedily as possible to General Pemberton and through him 
to you. In the meantime, while your preparation should look to the object indicated 
and your movements should be made accordingly, an advance upon Helena would 
seem to be the first step to secure Arkansas and the Mississippi Valley and to put you 
in position for entering Tennessee. Of this, however, you must judge after communica- 
tion with General Pemberton. If the fall campaign can be closed by the reoccupation 
of Tennessee and the restoration of our communications with the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, we shall be well content to leave Kentucky and Missouri for another 


Secretary of 


26War of the Rebellion:A Compilation of the Official Record of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Washington, 1880-1901, Ser. I, XII, 889-90. 
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War Department 

Confederate States of America 

Richmond, Va., October 27, 1862 
Lieut..Gen. T.H. Holmes 

Commanding Trans-Mississippi Department 

General: . . .. General Bragg is here. His retreat from Kentucky was made without 
loss, and he brought away an immense amount of material. Conference with him has 
confirmed the opinion recently expressed to you. 

Co-operation between General Pemberton and yourself is indespensable to the 
preservation of our connection with your department. We regard this as an object 
of the first importance, and when necessary you can cross the Mississippi with such 
part of your forces as you may select, and by virtue of your rank direct the combined 


operations on the eastern bank. 
Very respectfully 


your obedient servant 
Gro. W. 
Secretary of War?’ 


These letters, taken together, constitute the same plan as Johnston’s. The 
second letter awoke Davis to the fact that what was being ordered was not 
a contingent reinforcement or simultaneous advance, but a concentration 
for offensive purposes. On November 12 Davis directed Randolph to 
countermand the order and on the fourteenth squelched the presumptuous 
Secretary in a letter outlining the President’s powers over strategy and over 
appointments as well as his unwillingness and inability to delegate them. 
Randolph enquired whether this was to be taken literally, and on receiving 
an affirmative answer, he promptly and unconditionally resigned.” 


Jones said of the resignation, 

It seems, then, after acting some eight months in the humble capacity of clerk, 
Mr. Randolph has all at once essayed to act the PRESIDENT! 

In this matter the President is not to blame; but the Secretary has acted a very foolish 
or desperate part. 

Therefore if it (the resignation) were not silly caprice, it was a deliberate purpose 
to escape the cloud of odium he knew must sooner or later burst around him.” 


Randolph’s relative, Captain R. G. H. Kean, the head of the Bureau of 
War, said, “The President required his Secretary to incur the responsibility 


27Official Records, Ser. I, XIII, 906-07. 
28Kean Diary, University of Virginia, and Jones, p. 190. 
29Jones, pp. 190-91. 
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of office without discretion — and reduced him in very truth, as the people 
have long charged, to a mere clerk.”” 


Randolph wrote to his brother, Colonel Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
concerning his resignation: 

My resignation was not caused by any quarrel] with the President, but by difference 
of opinion as to the discretion which should be vested in the Secretary. He wished to 
impose restrictions which in my judgment were derogatory to the office and hurtful to 
the public service and to which I could not submit to without sacrificing my self- 
respect and the public interests. I deemed it my duty therefore to decline acquiescense 
in a misuse of the office and to retire from it. My continuance in office could have 
done the country more harm than my resignation. 

I think that the Army organization is so far perfected as to require little more . . . 
of . . . supervision. Some reforms are still much needed but Congress I think will not 
permit these. Once all that remains to be done is to make the best use we can of 
what they have given us. 

Mr. Seddon’s appointment is manifestly a declaration that the President intends 
to be his own Secretary, for Mr. Seddon’s want of familiarity with military matters 
must make him dependent on the Prest. This is to be regreted. The President has not 
the time to discharge the duties of the office nor is he well qualified to do so efficiently. 
He lacks system, is very slow, does not discriminate between important and un- 
important matters, has no practical knowledge of the workings of our military system 
in the field and frequently mars it by theories which he has no opportunity to correct 
by personal observation and in which he will not permit amendment from the ex- 
perience of others. 

On the other hand he means well, and understands the abstract principles of 
military organization. I do not therefore apprehend disaster from his absorption of 
the office of Secretary of War.*! 


The interesting thing about Secretary Randolph’s resignation is the orders 
that created the resignation issue. It is not to be doubted that Randolph 
knew the effect that the second order would have on Davis. He picked what 
he considered the soundest and most logical plan for the West and almost as 
if by degrees tried to put it over on Davis, yet at the same time asserting his 
own authority in an as yet untried and radical manner. This may have had 
a double purpose. First, Randolph thought that, by this sort of tour de force, 
he could perhaps induce Davis to give the Secretary some control of strategic 
direction. The chances of success would be increased by the gradualness 
inherent in showing the President the first but not the second order and by 
the soundness of the plan. Second, if he failed in this desperate gamble, he 


30Kean Diary. 
SiBdgehill Rendolph Collection, University of Virginia. 
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would lose only his clerkship. Not only because of its responsibility without 
authority but also on account of the hard work, he was quite willing to give 
it up. On the other hand, it is quite probable that he was willing if not 
anxious to accept the consequences of success, namely, some large amount 
of authority over and responsibility for strategic decisions. 

But Randolph’s action may have had considerable effect on the war, in 
that his effort in behalf of the western plan probably had less chance of suc- 
cess than Johnston’s and certainly had less chance of success than would 
have attended their combined efforts. By his failure, Randolph fatally 
prejudiced any future efforts by others. 

Since Secretaries Walker, Benjamin and Seddon were satisfied with their 
clerklike status, it is probable that the hard work, as much as anything else, 
drove Randolph from his position. This is borne out by a letter to his friend, 
Colonel J. Thompson Brown, on January 14, 1863. He says that he is 
“not to be Governor” and that he prefers the “gentlemanly ease of private 
life to the care-worn feverish existance of the Politician,” and that “I hope 
that this wretched war will soon wear itself out and Richmond Society will 
flourish as of old. It must be confessed that at present the social advantages 
of the metropolis are few and far between. Can’t you run down and see 
us, I can give you genuine tea and coffee and a wee drop of liquor.”** Added 
to his love of “gentlemanly ease” was the fact that Randolph needed money. 
A part of his wife’s estate had been lost through the carelessness of a trustee 
and inflation had diminished the value of his salary. 

After declining the conditions under which he could go on active service, 
he took up the active practice of law in Richmond, representing people trying 
to evade the conscription act. His part time military inclinations were satis- 
fied by command of the Richmond local defense volunteers. On finding that 
he had tuberculosis, he traveled in Europe from 1864 through the end of 
the war. He died at Edgehill on April 3, 1867. 


32George Wythe Randolph Papers, Confederate Museum. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 
WITH A FOREWORD 


by F. Tompkins 
Major General, United States Army, Retired 


FOREWORD 


Asour May 1, 1940, when I was District Engineer at New Orleans, I re- 
received a telegram from the Chief of Engineers, stating that a group of 
members of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
would visit New Orleans en route to the Army maneuvers in Louisiana. 
I was advised that General Marshall’s Aide would accompany them and that 
I should meet them at the airfield with someone who was familiar with the 
Battle of New Orleans and escort them to the battlefield. At that time there 
were two recognized experts on the battle who lived in New Orleans, but 
they were both absent from the city. I had long intended to read up on this 
battle and decided that this was the time to do so, and so I prepared the brief 
account which follows this foreword. 

This study developed so many items of interest that I wondered again why 
there was such a general lack of familiarity with the battle, even in the city 
of New Orleans, and why it had not received more attention in American 

. Undoubtedly ho reason is that, although the battle was decisive, 
because of the slow communications of that oa it was fought fifteen days 
after peace between the United States and Great Britain had been declared. 
rw feel that many members of our society will enjoy refreshing themselves on 

principal events leading up to the battle, and the battle itself, and that 
~ will be interested especially in examining the reproductions from two 
drawings made by Major A. Lacarriere Latour, Jackson’s Engineer. One of 
these, the layout of the defensive position manned by General Jackson's 
forces, was of great interest to me, a military engineer, as the selection and 
fortification of del defensive positions has always been one of the important 
functions of the army engineers. The plates from which these were taken 
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were found in the office of the District Engineer, but none of the employees, 
not even the oldest, could furnish any information on how they were ob- 
tained. Perhaps they are copies of the original drawings made by some former 
District Engineer who undertook a study of the battle. I like to think that he 
may even have been Major General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, 
C.S.A., a native of Louisiana and a former District Engineer. In any event, 
they are not only accurate and informative, but most attractively prepared. 

I have already mentioned. the defensive position. The selection of an 
ideal defensive position, where the flanks could not be turned and only 
frontal attack was possible, was a principal factor in the victory. Some of 
the other more important or unusual features of this battle were: 

The assistance rendered the Americans by the Baratarian pirates, led 
by Jean Lafitte, Dominique You, and Beluche. 

The accuracy of the rifle and artillery fire of the Americans, for which 
American troops have been noted since the foundation of the republic and 
which has played a dominant part in all its major victories. 

The varied character of the forces successfully employed: U. S. regulars, 
former pirates, state troops, sailors on gunboats, and the Louisiana and San 
Domingo “Men of Color.” It might be added that this was done without the 
assistance of a directive from any Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Last, but not least, in fact above all, the flaming leadership of the American 
commander, Andrew Jackson, whose courage, energy, and determination 
were vital to the victory. Our country is indeed fortunate in having pro- 
duced splendid leaders for all its war emergencies: Washington, Jackson, 
Winfield Scott, Lee and Grant, Pershing, Marshall, Eisenhower, and 
MacArthur. 

The book, The Battle of New Orleans, by Zachary F. Smith is recom- 
mended for reading by those who desire a more complete story of the battle. 
The data contained in this brief account were obtained principally from 
this book. The location sketch of the battle was drawn by a draftsman in 
the New Orleans District Engineer’s office. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


On the 26th of November, 1814, a British fleet of nearly 30 war vessels, in- 
cluding ships of the line, frigates, sloops and brigs of war, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Cochrane, sailed from Negril Bay, Jamaica, for the purpose 
of invading the United States. The fleet convoyed 30 odd transports and 
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supply ships. On board the transports were 14,450 British troops organized 
in three divisions and composed mainly of veterans of the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns in Spain and France. Major General Lord Edward Pakenham, a 
brother-in-law of Lord Wellington, the conqueror of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
was in command. Lord Pakenham was a young general of ability who had 
made his reputation in the European wars. 

Andrew Jackson was then a Major General in the United States Army, 
in command of the Southern Department. From his headquarters at Mobile, 
he was watching the movements of the British and gathering all available 
forces to resist them. He suspected that Louisiana would be invaded and 
that New Orleans would be the main objective. 

The first authoritative information concerning the intentions of the British 
was obtained from Jean Lafitte, the leader of the Baratarian privateers. 
Lafitte was approached by representatives of the British Army and Navy, 
who indicated their purpose to invade Louisiana and offered him and his 
leaders commissions in the British service and liberal pay for his men, as well 
as 30,000 dollars, if they would join them. Lafitte requested time to con- 
sider and immediately informed Governor Claiborne of Louisiana of the 
British proposal and their intentions. Governor Claiborne forwarded the in- 
formation to General Jackson who without delay proceeded with his army 
to New Orleans, arriving on December 2d. He promptly took the most 
energetic measures to insure the defense of the city. 

On the oth of December the British flotilla appeared off the Chandeleur 
Islands and finally came to anchor near Ship Island, the depth of water 
preventing any closer approach to the mainland. A number of small Ameri- 
can gunboats, under Lieutenant Jones, were in Lake Borgne on watch for 
the British vessels. They tried to withdraw on the approach of the British, 
but the wind fell and they became becalmed. After a gallant resistance 
they were captured by a flotilla of barges sent out from the British fleet. 
The loss of these vessels for scouting made it difficult for General Jackson 
to determine exactly what point the British would select for landing. 

The British moved in barges from Lake Borgne through Bayous Bienvenue 
and Mazant and Villere’s Canal and landed on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi River about seven miles below New Orleans. They were guided by 
some Spanish and Portugese fishermen who were familiar with these waters. 
They surprised and captured a small American outpost on Bayou Bienvenue 
and on landing near the Villere Plantation on December 23d surprised and 
captured a company of Louisiana militia stationed there. General Jackson, 
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who, about 2:00 p.m. that day, had received word of the landing of the 
British, decided instantly to attack and the result was the night battle of the 
23d of December. After this fight both parties fell back to the positions they 
had occupied at the opening of the battle. The American force, totaling 2,131 
men, attacked the British division which had first landed. A large part of 
the British troops did not effect a landing until after this battle. A great 
aid in the battle was the American schooner, the Carolina, under Captain 


Henly. It anchored in the river close to Villere’s Plantation and at the com- 


mencement of the battle opened a murderous fire on the British camp, com- 
pletely surprising them. It continued to harass the British until artillery was 
brought up and it was burned with hot shot on December 27th. This battle, 
which resulted in a draw, served to delay the British, who had expected to 
surprise the Americans and to march on and capture New Orleans without 
any real opposition. 

After the battle, General Jackson took up a strong defensive position near 
the Rodrique’s Canal, two miles from the British camp at Villere Plantation 
and five miles below the city. The space between the river and the swamp at 
this location was but 1,700 yards, making it an admirable line for defense by 
the available force. Only a frontal attack could be made by the enemy as 
the right flank was secured by the Mississippi River and the left flank was 
protected by the almost impassable swamp. The defensive position was well 
laid out by Major Latour, General Jackson’s Chief Engineer, and every 
available man was promptly put to work throwing up breastworks and em- 
placements for the artillery. The guns of the Louisiana, anchored in the 
river nearby, were to prove most valuable. 

Lord Pakenham arrived at the British camp on the morning of December 
25th and took command. The British moved forward on the evening of 
December 27th, but after a demonstration in force on the 28th occupied itself 
in throwing up works and establishing artillery opposite the American posi- 
tion. While General Jackson’s fortifications were constructed principally 
with earth, it is interesting to note that they included some cotton bales. 
The British utilized hogsheads of sugar which they had captured from the 
plantations in the vicinity. An artillery battle took place on the morning of 
January 1st, 1815. The American artillery fire in this engagement was so 
superior that the British, who had formed in readiness for an attack, refrained 
from doing so. 

General Jackson's artillery was distributed along the line on the high 
ground between the river and the swamp. Two of the gun batteries were 
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manned by the Baratarians, under Captain Dominique You and Beluche. 
His left extending well into the swamp was defended by Generals Coffee 
and Carroll’s Tennesseeans, while General Adair’s Kentuckians and the 
Mississippi Cavalry under Major Hinds were held in reserve. The defensive 

ition was manned, in order from the river to General Coffee’s command 
on the left, by a company of the 7th United States Infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant Ross, Captain Beale’s company of New Orleans rifles, the 7th United 
States Regiment under Major Peire, Major Plauche’s Battalion of Louisiana 
Uniformed Companies, Major Lacoste’s Battalion of Louisiana men of color, 
Major Daquin’s Battalion of San Domingo men of color, and the 44th 
United States Regulars under Colonel Baker. The total force in Jackson’s 
Army on the left bank was about 4,600 men, somewhat less than 4,000 
being on the line of battle. 

The British attacked General Jackson’s position on the east bank on the 
morning of January 8th, with the main assault initially directed against the 
left of Jackson’s line. Their available strength totaled about 11,000 men, 
about 8,000 of whom were in the attacking columns and in the reserve. The 
British fought bravely but without success, and finally abandoned the field. 
Lord Pakenham, the Commander-in-Chief, Major General Gibbs, the second 
in command, and many of the British officers, were killed leading their 
troops. The accurate American rifle and artillery fire was very effective. The 
British losses were estimated by General Jackson’s Adjutant General, in his 
oficial report, as 700 killed, 1,400 wounded and 500 prisoners — a total of 
2,600 men, about one-third of the entire number who had actually taken part 
in the battle. The American losses were only 52 killed and wounded. 

General Jackson had ordered General Morgan to take up a position on the 
west bank of the Mississippi opposite the American position on the east bank. 
He sent his Chief Engineer, Major Latour, to aid General Morgan, and 
Major Latour recommended a position of defense to General Morgan. How- 
ever, General Morgan rejected this position and selected another, which 
was not as desirable in that the distance between the river and the swamp 
was too great to be defended by the small force at his command. The British 
crossed some troops to the west bank and attacked on the morning of January 
8th, driving back the American forces to a new position in the rear. However, 
the British did not follow up this attack and withdrew their forces that night 
to the east bank of the river. 

The battle of January 8th on the east bank was decisive, and 10 days later 
the British withdrew completely, returning to their boats. One additional 
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reason for the English withdrawal was the failure of their vessels to capture 
or pass Fort St. Philip. A fleet of two mortar vessels, one sloop of war, one 
brig and one schooner, anchored below Fort St. Philip on the 7th and began 
a 9-day bombardment. The fleet made but little impression in destroying the 
fort and evidently fearing an attempt to pass the batteries, it withdrew on 
January 18th into the Gulf of Mexico. This was the same day which General 
Jackson reported as the date of the withdrawal of the British Army. 

On February 19th, 1815, General Jackson apprised his command of the 
fact that he had been informed by the British Fleet that word had been 
received that a treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent on the 24th of 
December, 1814, the day following the first battle of New Orleans. The 
British Fleet had obtained this news from a London paper on February 14th. 
General Jackson did not hear of it until 52 days after the date the treaty of 


peace was signed. 


GENEALOGY 


ROBERT, GEORGE AND JOHN PARKER 


of 
ACCOMAC AND NORTHAMPTON COUNTIES, 
VIRGINIA, 


and 
THEIR ENGLISH CONNECTION 


Contributed by Joun D. Lonc* 


The conclusions stated in this article in regard to the English connection of Robert, 
George and John Parker, of Accomac and Northampton Counties, Virginia, are based 
on the following wills from original record sources in England and Virginia: The will 
of John Parker of the town and county of Southampton, England, dated 31 August 
1612; proved 14 September 1612 (original will in Consistory Court of Winchester); 
the will of William Parker, of Plymouth, County Devon, Gent., dated 16 January 
1617; proved 4 December 1619 (recorded Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 112 
Parker); the will of George Parker, of the town and county of Southampton, dated 
24 October 1638; proved 9 May 1639 (recorded Archdeaconry of Winchester); the 
will of Robert Parker, of Virginia, dated 13 November 1671; proved 4 April 1673 
(Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 49 Pye); the will of George Parker, of Accomac 
County, Virginia, dated 6 January 1673, proved 7 October 1674 (recorded Accomac 
County records, Liber 1673-1676, Wills Cv), page 184) and the will of John Parker, 
of Accomac County, Virginia, dated 9 January 1692/3; proved 19 September 1695 
(recorded Accomac County records, Liber 1692-1715, Wills (xi), page 80). 


Assrract of the Will of John Parker of the Town and County of Southamp- 
ton, England. Dated 31 August 1612. Proved 14 September 1612. 


To be buried according to the discretion of my executor. — To the Cathedral and 
mother church of Winchester 12d. — To five poor men within the town of Southamp- 
ton 5s to be paid every Good Friday in the year out of my messauge or tenement in parish 


*Colonel John D. Long, U. S. Army, retired, of Baltimore, Maryland, has, during recent years, 
been making extensive research in the records of Accomac and Northampton Counties, Virginia, 
and Somerset County, Maryland, in order to solve problems in regard to the ancestry of many 
families of that area. In identifying the English origin of the Parkers, Colonel Long had the 
assistance of Mr. A. T. C. Guimaraens, of Hone, Sussex, England. 
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Pedigree of PARKER of County Southampton, England, 
and Northampton and Accomac Counties, Virginia, drawn 
from the preceding wills and other official record sources. 


Parker m To this t time the names of the parents of John Parker, 
Pierce and William Parker (who are proved to have been brotamm 
| been discovered. 
(1) John Parker of town & county m. Marie ........... (2) Margery Pyke (3) Margaret Pierce (4) William Parker m. Wilmotyocinn 
of Southampton; will dat. 31 named in will named in wills of named in will of Plymouth, co. named in husband’ 
Aug., pro. 12 Sept. 1612 of husband brother John Parker of brother Devon; will dat. will as “sity now 
and nephew George John Parker 16 Jan. 1617; pro. wife”; Exx.of 
Parker 4 Dec. 1619. He is said will, “i 
called “Captain” 
in will of nephew 
1 | George Parker. 
(5) George Parker of town & county m. Abigail .... (6) Elizabeth Parker 
of Southampton, Gent., executor named in will named in will of 
will of his father. George 5 husband as “my her father; m. | i 
will dat. 24 Oct. 1638; pro. 9 May now wife”; Exx. Francis Rumboll. : 
1639, directs his body “be buried in thereof. (7) Nicholas (9) Wilmot Masgery of 
chancel of St. Laurence Church,” (8) John (10) father, and “cousin 
in their their father’ George Pusher 
of Chichester 
father’s will. will as both = 
being under 21 
years old. 


(14) Robert Parker (15) Game Parker (16) ya ee (17) Elizabeth Parker (18) Abigail Parker (19) John Parker 


] 
(20) Margery Parker 


county Suffolk, father made will. He came to father made 
England, will will. He came Accomae Co., Va., will,» 

dat. 13 Nov. to Accomac Co., will dat. 9 Jan. 
1671; pro. Va. will dat. 1692/3; pro. 15 

4 April 1673. Sept. 1695. : 


6 Jan. 1673; 
pro. 7 Oct. 1674. 
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is present time the names of the parents of John Parker, Margery Pyke, Margaret 
Pierce and William Parker (who are proved to have been brothers and sisters) have not 
been discovered. ee their names. 


Margaret Pierce (4) William Parker m. 
in will of Plymouth, co. named in husband’s 
i best brother Devon; will dat. will as “my now 
lohn Parker 16 Jan. 1617; pro. wife”; Exx. of 
4 Dec. 1619. He is said will. 
called “Captain” 
in will of nephew 
George Parker. 


) Nicholas C9) Wilmot (11) (12) Mary Sheares(?) (13) 


Pendence named in will of named in named in 
(10) father, and “cousin” father’s will. of her father. 


fathers will, wi 


18) Abigail Parker (19) John Packer (20) 
ler 21 under 21 
father made will 
will. He came to father made 
Accomac Co., Va., will. 
will dat. 9 Jan. 
1692/3; pro. 1 
—— Note. Each individual in the above 
pedigree is numbered thus: (1), 
(2), (3), ete. for pu of refer- 
ence in “Notes on Pedigree” which 
ae — the “Notes on 
gree” concern numbers 
5), (6), Can), 
(14), and (15). 
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of All Saints in the said town of Southampton in the tenure of John Sutton and there- 
out to issue and payable and my heirs to be chargeable therewith and to pay them 
accordingly for ever. — To Marie my wife the sum of eight pounds out of the messauge 
or tenement in the parish of St. Michael in the town of Southampton during her life. — 
To Thomas Smithe clerk of the parish of St. Laurence in the same town 5s. — My 
will is that all my goods and chattels shall be equally divided between the said executor 
herein after named and the said Marie my wife and the said Marie during her life shall 
have two rooms cither in my now dwelling house in the parish of St. Laurence or in 
the tenement in my occupation called Kings Orchard in the parish of St. Marys in the 
Town of the county of Southampton.! — A silver bowel called a drinking goblet and 
20s in money I give to Elizabeth my daughter. - To Wilmot Rumboll the daughter of 
Frauncis Rumboll and Elizabeth my daughter twenty marks to be paid at age of 21 

or day of marriage.? — To all my godchildren within the town of Southampton 
or elsewhere each of them 2s 6d a piece. — I give all my lands, tenements or whatsoever 
in the Town and County of Southampton or elsewhere to George Parker my son and 
his heirs for ever. — All my goods chattels or whatsoever to the said George Parker my 
son whom I make sole executor. — Overseers Angello Stowe (?Stower) and Ly........... 3 
Myers? (and give them) 20s a piece — To cousin Margaret Carpenter 6s 8d. [The 
“cousin” not identified.] — To my sisters Margery Pike* and Margaret Peirce, to each 
12s 4 d. — Testator signs by mark — Touching my wife’s gift and legacy that if she will 
have the thirds and dower of my lands then the legacies to her given as above said to 
be void. — Wits.: Henry Carpenter, Tho. Smyth, Frauncis Sewell. — Public scrivener 
— Proved 14 September 1612 by George Parker, sole executor. (Consistory of Win- 
chester, Original Will) 


Abstract of the Will of William Parker, of Plymouth, co. Devon, Gentle- 
man: Dated 16 January 1617. Proved 4 December 1619.* 


To the poor of Plymouth, 40s. — To Nicholas Parker my son my tenement cottage, 
etc., some time in the tenure of Phillip Cornish, deceased, situate in the Borough of 
Plymouth in a street there called St. Andrew's Street and all the estate for the term of 
years yet to come. To the said Nicholas Parker those houses by me erected upon a 
garden in the Borough of Plymouth in the west side of a street there called Fynewell 
Street for the term of years yet to come now being in the several tenure of Henry 
Wallis, clerk, Thomas Bennett, the assigns of Anne Cade late deceased and me the 
said William. Provided that the said Nicholas shall not take unto any of the premises 
aforesaid until after the death of Wilmott my now wife. — To John Parker my son my 


1See will of George Parker, of Town and County of Southampton, dated 24 October 1638; 
proved 9 May 1639. 

2See will of George Parker (as in above note) for a devise to his sister Elizabeth . 

3See will of George Parker, of Town and County of Southampton, dated 24 October 1638; 
proved 9 May 1639, in which he makes bequest to “my aunt Margery Pyke.” 

*William Parker (the testator) was Mayor of P th, 1610, and a brother of John Parker, 
of the Town and County of Southampton, will dated 31 August 1612; proved 14 September 1612. 
For an account of William Parker, Mayor of Plymouth, 1610, see Dictionary of National Biography, 
Volume XV, page 283; however, the account gives no information in regard to his parentage. 
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messauge heretofore erected at the costs of me the said William in the Borough of Ply- 
mouth in a lane there called St. Katherine’s lane and all the term of years yet to come. 
To the said John Parker all that plot of ground commonly called old Caws in Plymouth 
at the mouth or entrance of Sutton Pool for the term of years yet to come. To the said 
John Parker my son one yearly rent of £4.16.8. out of one tenement in the Borough 
of Plymouth in a Ward called the Vintry Ward late in the tenure of William Predis 
merchant and now in the tenure of Jacob Stephens merchant to have and hold the 
said rent to the said John Parker his executors and assigns for such term as I the said 
William ought to have the same. Provided that the said John shall not take unto 
any the premises aforesaid bequeathed to him until after the death of Wilmott my wife. 
— To John Parker my son all that messauge late in the tenure of John Burges deceased 
and now in the tenure of .................. Wilcocks as in the right of Temperance the late 
wife of the said John Burgess lying in the Borough of Plymouth in a street there called 
Tynnestreet to the said John Parker his executors and assigns for the tern of 21 
years to commence after the death or other extinguishment of the estate of the said 
Temperance. The said John Parker his executors or assigns yielding thereof yearly to 
my heirs or assigns 20s during the said term.— To Wilmott Parker and Prudence 
Parker my daughters each £100 at age of 21 or marriage. — To Margery Barlowe my 
daughter 20s.—To Mary Sheeres? my daughter 10s.—To Elizabeth Bragge my 
daughter 5s. — To Judith Peirs the wife of Thomas Peirs 40s. —'To each of my maid 
servants at my death 30s. — The residue of my goods, chattels, etc., to Wilmot my wife 
and make her sole executrix. — My friends John Bound the elaer, William Predis, 
Walter Glubbe & Erasmus Jurmyn overseers and give each 20s. — Witnesses: Phillipe 
Andrewe, Thomas Hardman. — Teste.: Walter Glubb, Richard Bragge, John Glubb. — 
Proved 4 December 1619 by Wilmot Parker, relict. — (Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, 112 Parker.) 


Abstract of the Will of George Parker of the Town and County of South- 
ampton. Dated 24 October 1638. Proved 9 May 1639.° 


To be buried in the chancel of St. Laurence Church. — To the parish of St. Michael 
Southampton ros. —I give out of the tenement in Eaststreet wherein John West now 
liveth 5s a year for ever to be given every Good Friday in Lent unto five old poor men 
twelve pence a piece.—To my son Robert Parker all my free land lying in and 
about the Town and County of Southampton and to his heirs for ever he or they 
paying out of the said lands unto four other of my children here under mentioned £20 
a piece when they attain the age of 21 years. — To my son George Parker and my three 
daughters Anne Parker, Elizabeth Parker and Abigail Parker £20 a piece to be paid 
by my said son Robert Parker his heirs and assigns at their age of 21.— To my son 
John Parker and my daughter Margery Parker £20 a piece at age of 21 out of the 
means which I shall leave unto my executrix but if either or any of my children depart 
this life before age of 21 then the portion of the party or parties so deceasing shall be 
equally divided amongst the rest of my children surviving (my son Robert excepted). 


5This George Parker was son of John Parker, of the Town and Coun of Southampton, will 
dated 31 August 1612; proved 14 September 1612. P 
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—To my aunt Margery Pyke® 1os to buy her a ring.—To my sister Elizabeth 
Crompton’ and her daughter Elizabeth Mills, 40s a piece.—To my two nieces in 
“Cornwail” [Cornwall] by name Willmot and Mary, 50s a piece. — All other my goods, 
chattels, etc., whatsoever to Abigail Parker my now wife whom I make sole executrix. — 
My will is that my said executor shall have the managing profit, etc., of all my said 
free land so given unto my said son Robert Parker during his monage and when he 
shall be of full age of 21 years, then the same shall be delivered to him. — Overseers my 
friends Peter Clongon & Mr. John Bengor of the aforesaid Town and County of 
Southampton and give them 1os a piece to buy them gloves. — Moreover I give unto 
my cousin Margery Barlow of the City of Chichester daughter of my uncle Captain 
William Parker of Plymouth, 30s. — Witnesses: Thomas Masion, He. Singleton. — By 
a codicil Testator increases the number of old men to receive relief from five to six. — 
Also that after my wife’s decease my son George Parker? shall have the remainder of the 
lease of Kings Orchard out of which he shall pay three (?those) legacies as is before 
ordained if my executrix shall die before the children come to age. — Signed by 
Testator. — Witnesses: Tho. Mason, Martin Peale(?) — (Archdeaconry of Winchester) 

Note: It will be noticed that George Parker in his will refers to Abigail as “my now 
wife.” This may mean that she was his second wife and it is possible that some of his 
children were by a previous marriage. The children are given as named in will, which is 
not necessarily the order of birth. 

From the records of Northampton and Accomac Counties, Virginia, and Somerset 
County, Maryland, the following information has been obtained: Robert Parker, born 
about 1621 (as from one deposition); George Parker, born about 1627 (as from three 
depositions); Florence Parker, wife of George Parker, born about 1635 (as from one 
deposition); John Parker, born about 1635 (as from 5 depositions). 


Abstract of the Will of Robert Parker, dated 13 November 1671; proved 
4 April 1673." 

To wife and fellow traveller Jane Parker rents of free land in Bosham during life 
according to lease granted by she and me to son George Parker and by him to be paid 
to his mother Termeria vite; to said wife in free land or Burgage Tenure in Meadhurst 
during her life or minority of her and my son John; also the third part of free land 
in Southampton during life; also third part of profits de claro from land in Virginia. 
As said wife has desired to have only left her £25 per annum during life, with a room 

See will of John Parker, of Town and County of Southampton, dated 31 August 1612; proved 
14 September 1612, naming sister Margery Pike. 
7The will of John Parker (as referred to in above note) names “daughter Elizabeth Rumboll.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Parker) Rumboll evidently married a second time, ...................... Crompton. 

8See will of William Parker of Plymouth, county Devon, Gent., dated 16 January 1617; proved 
4 December 1619, naming “Margery Barlowe, my daughter.” 

%See will of John Parker, of Town and County of Southampton, dated 31 A 1612; proved 
14 September 1612, in which he refers to “the tenement in my tion called Kings Orchard.” 

0This Robert Parker was son of George Parker, of the Town oad Veena of —— (will 
dated 24 October 1638; proved 9 May 1639) and grandson of John Parker, of the Town and 
County of Southampton (will dated 31 August 1612, proved 14 —— 1612); and is posi- 
tively identified as such by the item in his will in which he refers to his grandfather, John Parker 


and his father (George Parker) as being buried in St. Laurence Church, Southampton. 
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or two furnished. To which if she so pleases she acquitting the former bequests 
above mentioned, charging my son George, who is of best ability and all the rest of 
her and my children to have special care of their dear mother.— To my son John 
Parker, £100 at 21 years of age, besides his living at Medhurst [Meadhurst]. — To my 
ingrateful son John Martin 13 pence which with £120 which he has had already 
with my eldest daughter Abigaill is too much. — To my daughters Margaret and Con- 
stance (youngest daughter), £60 each at 21 years of age. — If any of my daughters are 
willing to renounce legacies in England, and go to Virginia, that daughter shall have 
for her portion rights due to me, with plantation, housing and stocks, to her and her 
heirs forever with patent in hands of Mr. John Wise at Oenacot [Onancock] in 
Northampton County in Accomake [Accomack] the plantation in Anduen River. — 
To Margaret Sherlock, my apprentice 20 shillings. — To each of my servants 5 shillings, 
— To 8 poor men 8 pence apiece in the parish of Bosham. — My grandfather John 
Parker did give 13s. 4 d. to St. Laurence in Southampton ever out of demise in tenure 
of Mr. Petter Clarke, where he and my father both lye buryed, to be further continued 
as it hath been before. — My son George Parker, Executor. — Mr. William Peascod, of 
Bosham, and John Rawlings, of Southampton, to take my son John Parker into their 
tuition and shall be overseers. — Witnesses: William Silverlock, Henry Payell, William 
Pescodd. (From Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XVII, No. 1, 
January 1909, pages 65-66, in “Virginia Gleanings in England. Communicated by 
Mr. Lothrop Withington . . .” with reference “Pye, 49” which is the volume and page 
in records of Prerogative Court of Canterbury where Robert Parker’s will is recorded). 
Additional information from the will of Robert Parker appears in the following item 
given in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XVII, No. 2, April 
1909, pages 188-9: “Mr. Withington returned from the United States to England last 
year too late for his corrections of the ‘Gleanings’ published in January, 1909 [Maga- 
zine] to be used. The most essential were as follows: Robert Parker [will dated 13 
November 1671; proved 4 April 1673]. The probate act styles him of ‘Bosham, 
Sussex.’ He gives to his ‘kind daughter Anne Parker £60 sterling’. . . ” 

For other references to the will of Robert Parker see Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, Volume VI, No. 4, April 1899, page 407 and Volume XI, No. 3, 


January 1904, page 309. 


Will of George Parker, of Accomac County, Virginia. Dated January 6, 
1673. Proved October 7, 1674." 

I, George Parker of Accomack County in the Colony of Virginia Government, 
sick and weak but of perfect sense and memory do make and ordain this my will and 
testament in manner and form following: 

ist. I give my soul to creator, etc. 


2nd. I give and bequeath unto my son George Parker and his heirs forever all my 
land I now live upon and lying on north side Onancock when he shall come to age 


11This George Parker was son of George Parker of the Town and County of Sow ton (will 
dated 24 ee 1638; proved 9 May 1639) and grandson of John Parker of the Town and 


County of Southampton (will dated 31 August 1612; proved 14 September 1612). 
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of one and twenty years. During which time I do will that my wife do enjoy and 
possess same. But in case should she marry before my said son should arrive at the 
age of one and twenty years, then my son George is to have possession of one half 
of said land as also one half of the orchard and house standing and being thereon. 
But I do further will that my said son shall not at any time sell or dispose of any 
of the aforesaid land to any one whatsoever or to leave the land for about one and 
twenty years. 

3rd. I give unto my son John Parker and his heirs forever my land lying on the 
south side of Onancock obligating him not to sell or dispose of said land or leave the 
same as aforesaid. 

4th. I give unto my aforesaid son George all my land in England and his heirs 
forever, hereby requesting and imploring my overseers herein named to see and reserve 
for my said son my said land in England and to reimburse themselves of such charges 
or disbursements as there shall be out of said estate when removed or out of arranging 
of rents as shall be raised on the said land amongst my four sons now living. 

5th. I do hereby give and bequeath unto my two youngest sons by the names of 
Phillip and Charles Parker and their heirs forever all other land whatsoever which 
or shall hereafter be reported as found to be mine. 

6th. My will is that all the female increase of all such cattle that is at present re- 
ported and accounted to belong to my children or to any of them shall remain to their 
use and enjoyment. 

7th. I give and bequeath unto my son George that bay mare called Jennie that I 
formerly gave him, as also to my daughter Abigall!? the gray mare called Thomas 
Cooper's mare. Her colt to son John with their increase that shall herein after belong 
to them, to run upon the plantation until they my said children shall come of age. 
Except they shal] otherwise think fitt. And I do further bequeath unto my aforesaid 
daughter Abigall my best bed and furniture. 

8th. I give unto my brother John Parker my best suit of apparel and my best hat. 

gth. I give unto Thomas Teaglemy horse Bayard. 

1oth. All rest of my personal estate I do give and bequeath unto my wife Florence 
Parker and six children, that is to say, one third unto my said wife and two thirds 
to be equally divided amongst my said children. Their personal part and share to be 
delivered to them as they arrive at their several ages. 

11th. Lastly I do hereby ordain and appoint my loving wife Florence Parker my full 
and sole executrix of this my last will and testament whatsoever hereunto by me de- 
clared. Further more making and appointing my well beloved friends Charles 
Scarburgh and Thomas Teagle, Gent., overseers of this my last will and testament. 
Desiring that no arrangement of inventory be taken of my estate but shall be done by 
them my above named overseers. In witness whereof I do hereunto set my hand and 
seal this sixth day of January 1673. 

[signed] George Parker 

Wits.: Daniel Jenifer, Ann Jenifer, Frances Taler. 
(From Accomac County, Virginia, records: Liber 1673-1676, Wills (v), page 184.) 


!2Abigail Parker married Joseph Robinson. 
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Note: Margaret Parker (sixth child of Major George Parker and Florence [probably 
Cade] his wife), married Josias Seward, of St. Mary's and Somerset Counties, 
land, and had four daughters; viz. (1) Abigail Seward married Samuel Tomlinson (from 
them descend John D. Long, the author of this article). — (2) Phebe Seward married 
William Savage. — (3) Elizabeth Seward. — (4) Margaret Seward. 


Florence (wife of George Parker) was doubtless Florence Cade who is named as a 
headright in a certificate issued to the said George Parker, March 8, 1654/5 
(Northampton County, Virginia, records, Liber 1651-54, Deeds, Wills &c. No. 4 Civ), 
page 227. See also Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, page 307, a patent to George 
Parker. 

The Cade family may have come from County Devon, England. The will of 
William Parker of Plymouth, co. Devon, dated 16 January 1617; proved 4 December 
1619 refers to houses erected by him in Plymouth. Which are in the tenure of himself 
and several other persons, among them “the assigns of Anne Cade, deceased.” 


Will of John Parker, of Accomac County, Virginia; Dated January 9, 
1692/3. Proved September 19, 1695. 

To eldest son George Parker, 20 shillings. - To second son John Parker, plantation 
called Mattapony, where I now live, containing 400 acres after decease of my wife 
Amy. — To son William Parker 300 acres in Pocomoke River in Somerset Co., Md., 
called “Winter Quarter”; also sloop called Arlington. — To son Edward Parker, 200 
acres, being part of 600 acres of Mattapony Patent, as by deed of gift to him dated 
Dec, 21, 1692. — To son Matthew Parker and to his heirs forever my plantation called 
“Little Gargaphia” containing 400 acres whereon Richard Hayes now lives, lying near 
Gargaphia in Accomack; and also half of the hummocks and marshes in Maryland 
to hold in Joyntenancy with his brother Thomas Parker and their heirs forever, the 
same being purchased of Josias Seaward. — To son Anderson Parker, 385 acres near 
Bloxams Bridge. — To son Thomas Parker, 200 acres at the head of Messongo Branch; 
and that plantation which I purchased of Maximilian Gore, containing 295 acres with 
all and singular and appurtenances to him and his heirs forever, as also the halfe of 
the hummocks and marshes in Murumsco in Maryland. — To grandson John Ayres." 
— To Mr. Williamson. — Wife executrix (Amy Parker). — Wits.: Charles Scarburgh, 
Bennett Scarburgh, John Watts. — Codicil: Jan. 12, 1692/3. 200 acres of marsh, being 
the northermost of Pungoteague Island not expressed in will, the said 200 acres to be 
appropriated to my 400 acres at Mattopony, gives same to son John Parker. 200 acres of 
marsh by a later patent upon Pungoteague Island to the southward of the aforesaid 
200 acres, which is omitted in aforesaid will, but is given as deed of gift to son Edward 
Parker, which 200 acres is given to Edward Parker. —Wits.: William Anderson, 
George Hope, George Parker, Sr. (Accomac County, Virginia records: Liber 1692-1715, 
Wills &c (xi), page 80.) 

Note: Amy, wife of John Parker, was daughter of Garret Anderson who married 
(before 1647) Amy Pritchett, widow. 


a daughter who married ......cccccmemne Ayres and predeceased her father. 
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John Parker, Sr., lived at a place called “Mattapony,” south of Onancock, Accomac 
County; and his body was interred in the garden behind the house there, near his son 
Robert’s body . (Notes of the late Thomas Teackle Upshur, of Accomac County; 
Manuscript, page 104.) 

George Parker, Sr. who witnessed the above will was son of George and Florence 
(Cade) Parker. 

NOTES ON PEDIGREE 

Nos. (1), (2), (5). That John Parker (No. 1) in his will names his sister, 
Margery Pike (No. 2); and George Parker (No. 5) in his will refers to his aunt 
Margery Pike affords reasonable evidence that John Parker (No. 1) and George Parker 
(No. 5) were father and son respectively. 

Nos. (1), (5), (15). That John Parker (No. 1) in his will refers to a tenement in 
his possession called “Kings Orchard,” and George Parker (No. 5) in the codicil to his 
will directed that after his wife’s decease his son Geor Parker (No. 15) shall have the 
remainder of “Kings Orchard,” identifies George ‘Par ker (No. 5) as son of John 
Parker (No. 1). 

Nos. (4), (5), (11). That George Parker (No. 5) in his will mentions an uncle 
Captain William Parker, of Plymouth (No. 4) who had a daughter Margery Barlowe 
(No. 11) identifies George Parker (No. 5) as nephew of the said Captain William 
Parker (No. 4). 

No. (5). George Parker (No. 5) in his will refers to Abigail “My now wife.” This 
may mean that Abigail was his second wife and it is possible that some of his children 
were by a previous marriage. The children are given in the Pedigree in the order named 
in their father’s will, which is not necessarily the order of birth. However, it will be 
noted that Robert (No. 14) and George Parker (No. 15) of the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, each had a daughter named Abigail. 

Nos. (1), (5), (6). John Parker (No. 1) in his will mentions his daughter 
Elizabeth (No. 6), wife of Francis Rumboll; and George Parker (No. 5) in his will 
mentions his sister Elizabeth Crompton. It may be that this Elizabeth Parker (No. 6) 
married first, Francis Rumboll; second, «0000000» Crompton. It should be remembered, 
however, that the term “sister” was often loosely used in early times and may mean 
sister-in-law, stepsister, or halfsister. Of course this also applies to the use of the 
term “brother.” 

No. (14). This Robert Parker (No. 14) is certainly the Robert Parker, afterwards 
of Bosham, county Sussex, England, whose will dated 13 November 1671, proved 
4 April 1673, states that his grandfather John Parker (No. 1) and father, George 
Parker (No. 5) lie buried at St. Laurence Church, Southampton. 


The following items from the records of Northampton and Accomac Counties, 
Virginia, bear on the connection of Parkers, Barlowes and Elseys (also Ellsey and 
Ellzey) after their arrival on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


Northampton County, Liber 1651-54, Deeds, Wills, &c. No. 4 (iv): 

. 83. Will of Anthony West, made 12 Oct. 1651; proved May, 1652. Item 1. Sonne 
John West, Extr. — Item 2. Wife and daughter Katherine Barlowe, each to have their 
third out of the estate. — Item 3. Wife to have the managing of the estate as long as 
she remains a widow, but if she should marry, then son John to manage it. [Ann 
West, relict, m. Stephen Charlton, Northampton County.] 
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sewey Deposition of Ralph Barlowe, made Sept. 23, 1652; recorded Oct. 22, 1652. 
h Barlowe deposed “that being at a house in Elizabeth County where Robert 
Parker then lived neighborly with Anthony West. Now after a little space of time 
Robert Parker is informed that said West and he have lived accordingly... . . “It is 
ordered by the Court that Mr. Robert Parker shall make payment unto Mrs. Ann 
West, widow, the sum and quantity of six hundred pounds of tobacco with Court 
charges as by the testation of Mr. Ralph Barlowe dated the 23rd day of September 
1652.” 

. 131. Will of Ralph Barlowe, dated Sept. 22, 1652; proved Jan. 30, 1652/3.— 
tem 1. Bequest to wife, Katherine Barlowe, — Item 2. “If it please the Lord to give 
the child that my said wife nowe goeth with and she be safely delivered and it lives to 
the age of two years, I give it (be it either son or daughter) my plantation, personal 
property, including a negro named Mary.” — Item 3. “In case that my mother, Joanne 
Ellsey, be living, one thousand pounds of tobacco yearly as long as she liveth, to be 
shipped home to her or her assignees.” — Item 4. “To brother Henry Barlowe, one 
cowe.” — Item 5. “If child die before reaching the age of sixteen, all property here- 
unto bequeathed unto child to go to kinsman John Ellsey.” — Item 6. To mother-in- 
law (Ann West), one hogshead of tobacco to buy rings.—Item 7. Kinsman John 
Ellsey, executor. Wits.: John Wise, John Edwards. 


p. 136. Deed of gift of Ann West to her grandchild, Ralph Bennony [See Genesis, 35: 
18] Barlowe. Recorded July 20, 1653. Dated May 16, 1653. “. . . one cowe calfe, 
forehead black marked, the same unto (with the calfe given to the orphant by Mr. 
John Elsey) ... .” Wits.: George Parker, John West, John Severn. 


p- 136. Deed of gift of John West to his nephew, Ralph Bennony Barlowe, dated May 
16, 1653; recorded July 20, 1653. One cowe calfe, colored black, of the same marking 
as the calfe given by Mr. John Elsye to the said orphant.... .. sister, Mrs. 
Katherine Barlowe . . .” Wits.: Ann West, George Parker, John Severne. 

p. 136. Deed of gift of John Elsye to Ralph Barlowe, dated May 16, 1653; recorded 
July 20, 1653: “To all Christian people to whom these presents shall come, Greetings: 
Knowe ye that I, John Elsye, of Nectheaguen County in Virginia government, for 
consideration will thereunto ................. hand by this act and deed given, granted and 
confirmed unto my nephew, Ralph Bennony Barlowe, one calfe of color formerly said, 
coullard red, marked on the right ear and a hole in the left ear, and increase. Should 
my said nephew die before becoming sixteen years then the said calfe and interest 
to be solely the use of my Aunt, Mrs. Katherine Barlowe, and to whom she shall 
marry. To which effort my request is that this deed may be recorded.” Wits.: (signed) 
“John Elsye.” Wits.: George Parker, John West, John Severne. 

p. 227. Certificate to George Parker, dated Mar. 8, 1654/5; recorded Apr. 16, 1655. 
Certificate was this day granted to Mr. George Parker for 250 acres of land by the 
rights underwritten: Florence Cade, Marm. [Marmaduke?] Wilkenson, Carona 
Cornelia, Kath. Mecane, Edward Bryant. 


Northampton County, Liber 1654-55, Deeds, Wills, &c. No. 5 (v): 


p. 107. Power of attorney of Robert and Jane Parker of Northampton County (at 
Accomack) to Richard Cornelius, of Southampton, dated May 21, 1656; recorded 
Aug. 29, 1656. Wits.: John Elsye, George Parker. 
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On page 136 of the manuscript collection of notes from the records of Northampton 
and Accomac Counties by the late Thomas Teackle Upshur, “Brownsville,” Nassa- 
wadox, Northampton County, just below the above record, or entry, appears the follow- 
ing remark: “In another place a will appears lower down. John Parker, Sr., of 
Mattapony, states that his mother was an Elzey, the daughter of Joanne Elzey.” How- 
ever, a careful search of Mr. Upshur’s collection of notes and of the records of 
Northampton and Accomac Counties failed to discover any such statement by John 
Parker, Sr., or by anyone else. It is my surmise that the wife, or possibly he first 
wife, of George Parker of Southampton County, England, who made will 1638, was 
a Barlowe, sister of Ralph and Henry Barlowe, and they the children of Joanne 
Cnn) Barlowe Ellsey. (See later, will of John Ellzey of Southampton, England.) 


Northampton County, Liber 1655-58, Deeds, Wills, &c. Nos. 7 & 8 (vii): 


. 2. Court April 8, 1655. Know all by these presents that I, Robert Parker, do hereby 

gain and make sale of one black heifer unto John Elzey for his assignment together 

with all the increase that may or shall [be] of ye said heifer. Made Dec. 8, 1654. 
Wits.: George Parker. (Immediately following.) 


I, John Elzey, do hereby assign unto George Parker, Junior, the son of Robert 
Parker, the assignment of ye within said bill of sale of ye said heifer together with 
all the increase male or female and to remain with the said father, ye father of ye said 
George, and in case he shall make sale of ye said cattle or kill off ye aforesaid heifers 
increase, to be accountable to ye said child or for his now sister Abigail Parker (in case 
ye said George shall die). Recorded April 13, 1655. Wit.: George Parker. 


Northampton County, Liber 1657-66, Deeds, Wills, &c [has no number]; but 
Northampton County, Liber 1657-66, Wills & Deeds, No. 7 (ix) [is a part copy of 
the preceding named Liber): 


pp. 12 & 13. Power of attorney dated Sept. 23, 1657; recorded Sept. 30, 1658. “Be 
it known to all men by these presents that I, Joanne Ellsey of Brockenhurst in the 
county of Southampton, widow, have made and constituted in my place set and or- 
dained my beloved grandson, Robert Parker, my true and lawful attorney to ask require 
levy recover and receive of John Ellsey, merchant, all there is of a legacy bequeathed 
unto me by my loving son, Ralph Barlowe, deceased, &c.” 


p- 13. Power of Attorney, dated Sept. 24, 1657; recorded June 20, 1659. Know all 
men by these presents, that I, Robert Parker, of Southampton, England, present con- 
stitute and appoint my trusted and well beloved friend Richard Baylie and John 
Parker of Virginia my true and lawful attorneys, to ask them to recover receive a 
legacy and the arrears of a legacy given Mrs. Joanne Ellsey by Mr. Ralph Barlowe, 
deceased. Giving and hereby granting unto the said attorneys a full power of au- 
thority as is granted me by (to) the said Parker by virtue of Mrs. Ellseys letters of 
attorney. 


p. 20. Deed of land from John Ellsey to Major William Waters, dated Oct. 6, 1658; 
recorded Oct. 14, 1658. Refers to tract of land as “is manifest by the pattent for the 
same bearing date fifth of October, 1649, which said land formerly belonged unto 
Ralph Barlowe, my deceased Uncle, etc.” 
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Accomac County, Liber 1663-66, Deeds & Wills (i): 


p- 55. Court Jan. 19, 1663/4. Whereas it appeareth to ye Court that Mr. Robert 
Parker standeth indebted to John Parker in ye sum of 1458 pounds of tobacco in cask 
by arbitration and assessment this day proved by ye said Parker, and for as much as Mr, 
John Wise, ye attorney of Mr. Robert Parker, etc. “Whereas there was a difference 
upon assessment between Mr. Robert Parker and his brother John Parker, it was con- 
cluded, etc.” “The said Robert Parker and John Parker are to give oath on a general 
discharge, and as for ye Grandmothers account Mrs. Joan Elsey, we have not meddled 
with.” Given under ye hands, October 27, 1660. 


. 97. Court Apr. 17, 1665. This day Capt. George Parker was sworn High Sheriff 
for the County of Accomac. John Parker sworn under sheriff to his brother Capt. 
George Parker. 


Accomac County, Liber 1673-76, Wills (v): 


. 8. Will of George Parker, dated Jan. 6, 1673/4; proved Oct. 7, 1674. —Item 8, 
‘I give unto my brother John Parker my best suit of apparel and my best hat.” Note, 
Axiom: “Things which are equal to the same thing, are equal to each other.” Robert, 
George and John Parker of Northampton and Accomac counties, Virginia, were there- 
fore brothers. From authentic records it is reasonable to conclude that they were the 
sons of George Parker of Southampton County, England, who made will October 


24, 1638. 


Will of John Ellzey of town and county of Southampton, England, Merchant. 
Dated September 23, 1633; proved November 12, 1633.—Item 1. To be buried in 
chancel of Church of Holy Cross. — Item 2. Personal estate: £1,642-11-0. — Item 3. 
Grandchild John Ellzey, the younger, to be executor; and if he die during his minority, 
then Arnold Ellzey and Arnold Ellzey his son to be executors.—Item 4. To wi 
Joan £66-13-4 and maintenance for life, and about £280 of household stuff. — Item 5. 
To son Thomas Ellzey, disobedient . . . .— Item 6. To Arnold Ellzey and ungracious 
son Henry Ellzey .. . .—Item 7. To Elizabeth Bennett, daughter of my daughter 
Elizabeth Bennett. — Item 8. To my wife a pair of bracelets. — Item 9. To Parish of 
St. Laurence, where I was born ... — Item 10. My poor family . . . my wife, if she 
liveth unmarried; my son Arnold, his wife and two children with a servant or two to 
keep ther . . . . Administration c.t.a. (cum testamento annexo — with the will 
attached), November 12, 1633, to Arnold Ellzey, son, during minority of John Ellzey, 
executor of will. (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 97 Russell). 


Note. Elizabeth, daughter of John Ellzey, Esq., married William Bennett of Fare- 
ham, Hants. William Bennett died in 1654, aged 63 years, which would seem to place 
his birth (ca 1591) about the time of his father-in-law, John Ellzey. Could it be possi- 
ble that Joanne Ellsey was the great-grandmother of Robert Parker? — William and 
Elizabeth (Ellzey) Bennett had four children: Elizabeth, William, Hester and Anne 
Bennett. Elizabeth Bennett married Thomas Riggs, Esq., of Fareham. William 
Bennett, Jr., of Fareham, was living in 1686, aged 58 (born ca 1628). He married 
June 19, 1655 Mrs. Dusabell Barton who died May 21, 1678. Mr. Henery Elzey was 
one of the witnesses to the marriage. 
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It will be noted that John Ellzey in his will makes no mention of the Barlowe and 
Parker families. However, there is no doubt but that John Ellsey of the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia and later of Somerset County, Maryland, was the grandson of John 
Ellzey of Southampton, and that he was the son of Arnold Ellzey. John Ellsey of 
Virginia married Sarah ............... and had two sons: Arnold and John Ellsey. 


It is my surmise that Ralph Barlowe of Virginia and Arnold Ellzey of Southampton 
were either stepbrothers or half brothers, more probably the former; as no record can 
be found in which Joanne Ellsey of Southampton refers to John Ellsey of Virginia as 
her own grandson. If he were, she felt very bitterly toward him. In her power of 
attorney to her grandson Robert Parker she not only asked for recovery of her legacy 
from her son Ralph Barlowe, but also “in my name for me and to my use giving and 
granting unto my attorney my full and whole power and authority promises to plant, 
arrest, sue, disclose, imprison, caused to be condemned and released the said John 
Ellsey,” etc. In other words, to be “drawn and quartered.” 


NOTES 


Letters of an Early American Politician 
Contributed by J. Rives Cumps* 


Tue letters of a typical early American politician are ten in number and cover the 
years 1831 to 1834, having been addressed — with the exception of one of which 
Senator William Cabell Rives was the author — by Eleazer Early to his cousin, the 
Reverend John Early, and found recently among the papers of the last named. 
Although it is not known whether the replies have been preserved, the single series 
of the letters themselves furnishes a clear and consecutive narrative which needs no 
editorial comment. 

The author of the letters, Eleazer Early, was born in Virginia in 1779, and was 
the brother of Governor Peter Early of Georgia. He was a type of the early American 
politician created by the Jacksonian Spoil’s System. He became the first regularly ap- 
pointed Librarian of the United States House of Representatives in 1837. This office 
was given him by President Van Buren for his enlistment of his first cousin, Bishop 
John Early, in support of Van Buren’s candidacy for the presidency. 

Bishop John Early, the recipient of the letters, was born in Bedford County, Virginia, 
in 1786, and died at his home in Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1873. He was an associate of 
Francis Asbury, father of Methodism in America, and was himself one of the most 
eminent Methodist ministers of his day. He was a member of the first delegated 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church held in the United States, at New 
York in 1812; the founder of Randolph-Macon College (1830), which is the oldest 
incorporated Methodist College in America, and was president of its board of trustees 
for more than forty years; took an active part in the debates at the Conference in 
New York in 1844 which resulted in the division of the Methodist Church, and was 
president of the first general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Although repeatedly nominated for Congress and tendered at different times the 
governorships of Illinois and Arkansas when they were territories, as well as other 
high governmental posts, he persistently declined all political offers, preferring to 
devote himself to the Church. 

William Cabell Rives, born in Virginia, 1793, and died at his home, “Castle Hill,” 
Albemarle County, Virginia, 1868, was United States Senator from Virginia 1832-1834, 


*J. Rives Childs, who calls Lynchburg home, has spent much of his life in North Africa and 
the Near East as a representative of the United States government. In April, 1951, he became 
Ambassador to Ethiopia. He is the author of Reliques of the Rives (Lynchburg, 1929) and @ 
number of other books. 
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1835-1845; American Minister to France 1829-1832, 1849-1853; and member of the 
Board of Visitors of the University of Virginia for many years. He was one of the 
five members of the Virginia Peace Congress sent to Washington in 1861, and was 
also a member of the Confederate Congress. All in all he was one of the most notable 
and distinguished Virginians of his day. 


The first letter is dated New York, October 3rd, 1831, and is as follows: 


I am the second son of Joel Early, who was the youngest of a numerous family of 
brothers and sisters, children of Jeremiah Early, of Culpepper, now Madison County, 
Va. My father emigrated to Georgia in 1791 when I was a lad of twelve years. I am 
now (after a residence of ctenelian years in Georgia) resident in West Florida and 
I came through by stages from Augusta, Ga., to Philadelphia in August, to procure the 
necessary apparatus for a bank, about to go into operation in Pensacola, of which it 
is intended to make me the cashier. I leave this place tomorrow for Philadelphia, 
where this apparatus is promised me on the twelfth instant. I shall then immediately 

to Washington, where I have business that will detain me about three days and 

where I shall hear from Major William Duval, of Buckingham County, Virginia, on 
some business which may cause me to go to see him. In this event I should not pass 
far from Lynchburg and would be quite inclined to take that place in my way ex- 
ee ee that I can learn that we are near of kin and that it would 
as desirable to you as to me for us to become acquainted. You will perceive that 

I have some Iatintip of who you are, when I tell you that I have for years known 
that a person of your name was living in Lynchburg and that you were the president of 
a bank there and have been a leading member of de Methodist church ad a minister 
of that church. An immediate reply you addressed to Washington City, will find 


[signed] Exzazer 


My Dear ’ Pensacola, 20th January 1833. 


By the mail that carries this I set out for Washington City: I intend stopping on 
the road two days, which will allow this letter to reach you before me. 

I shall take the Piedmont route which carrys me thro’ Lynchburg, & I will now 
without fail stop a day there & pass it with you. 

I passed you last Summer & would then have stayed a day to see you, but for under- 
standing that you were from home & some of your family si 

I duly ec your leer at Washington City in the fall of 1831 in answer to one | 
wrote you, & on my return home soon afterwards, I passed Petersburgh when you were 
in the place, & I even went to the house where you put up. I left word there that I 
would pass a day in Petersburgh to see you, but upon returning back to the sta 
office, I found if I did so I would loose my place next day, as the Stage would then 
full; I therefore decided to proceed on at once. These explanations will account for 
my seeming inattentiuns or omissions in failing to see you at either of the times men- 
tioned. I suppose probably you heard of each, as I left word in both cases of my passing. 

What do you think of my seeming inattention to my relatives, when I state to you 


IThis letter is printed in Ruth Hairston Early, The Family of Early. . . . (Lynchburg, Virginia, 
1920), p. 302. 
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that I knew, when I stopped last Summer at the Dinner house out of Lynchburgh, it 
was not only kept by one of our name but also that one was my near relative and I did 
not make myself known? Such was the case, & altho’ it was so, I really meant not to 
treat my relatives with inattention. I will now do better however in each & every of 
these cases, and I will begin with him on the road as I pass. 

I am apprehensive you will not think this Letter worth the Postage, but I neverthe- 
less make the venture of the trial by writing and sending it somewhat in advance of 
my present trip. 

Whether you are at home or not I will certainly stop a day in Lynchburgh & pass 
that day with your family. I remain with great regard \ 


Your affectionate Cousin 
[Addressed] [signed] Erzazer Earry 
To the Reverend 
John Early 
Lynchburgh, Virginia 
Lynchburg Thursday 28th March 1833 
My respected Relative 


I was in the immediate neighborhood of Orange Court House the other day when 
= passed there, this I found out on my arrival at Charlottesville the night after 
eft it, and I then got Mr. Boyd the landlord to address a note to the Rev? Mr. 
Hammett, making the inquiry if you intended to stop a day in Fredericksburg on 

ur way to Baltimore, intending to take the Stage back the trip of that night, should 
Mr. H., report in the affirmative, but he replied that you intended to proceed without 
any loss of time, & so I came on here yesterday and have passed part of this day, with 
a oe I had been always known 
to them. 

I intend to take the Stage for Richmond tomorrow morning, and, by way of makin 
this letter to you as brief as I can, to relate precisely the special object of it, I wi 

at once to its relation. 

In the year 1829, the then Major W™ Gholson (we met at Washington) turned 
my attention to a widow Lady in his neighborhood whose name was Mrs. Walker, 
as a person who would make me a first rate wife if I could get her, and, on my way 
home to Georgia, this departed friend of mine brought us together at his house, where 
I passed an agreeable time, and was invited by the Lady herself to pass a day at her 
house in company with Major G's family, but, from cowardice in part, and it being 
at a period of time rather too near the decease of my own dear wife (it was then 
about 18 months from this catastrophe) I was afraid to remain & trust myself to the 
risque of a denial and of course a failure in possessing this Lady’s hand. I moreover 
thought then that it was unreasonable in me to expect to obtain two good wives, 
having already had one who in all respects was so much my superior; and so I de 

rted without going to this Ladie’s house at all, and I have never seen or heard from 
fos afterwards since the aforementioned occurrence. 

When I wrote you from Pensacola in January I then wrote Col® Jas H. Gholson 
son of the late Major Gholson to Richmond Va where he was attending as Member 
of the Legislature. In this letter I made inquiry after the Lady above mentioned, and 
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quaintance, with the determination of offering myself in marriage to her, and 
to this end I beged of Col. Gholson information immediately in answer, and for him 
to address me at Washington. Now imagine my rise, when on my arrival at 
Washington the 5th Ins.t and breaking the seal of Cole G's letter I read as follows ‘The 
intelligance I shall communicate to you in relation to your quondam Brunswick ac- 
quaintance Mrs. Walker presents a remarkable instance of the changes and mutations 
which a few years often bring about. Since you saw Mrs. Walker she has been a 
wife, a mother, and again a widow. I think it was in 1830 that she married Mr. 
William Maclin of Greensville County V? but the connection was of short continuance, 
as Mr. Maclin departed this life in the latter part of 1831. One child was the result 
of the marriage. Mrs. Maclin is now residing in Greensville near Hicks Ford, has 
laid aside the habiliments of mourning &c &c. It is useless to quote any further, to 
place before you the situation of this matter, or indeed to extend my letter at all be- 
yond the remark that, as a man of true honor, I now look upon myself pledged to ‘fe 
speedily and offer my poor self for the refusal or the acceptance of this Lady. If 
former is to be the fate of this attempt, I shall not murmur, but conclude that my 
first impression was right viz. that it was and is extravagant in me to two good 
wives in this transitory life. But if the latter good fate awaits me, I then shall also 
conclude that, I have been the subject of regard by a kind Providence, altogether 
above my deserts, and will strive to live out a life of more usefulness. 

Being so fully bent on making my suit known to the Lady as soon as I can come 
properly in her presence I am somewhat afraid that my zeal in the matter may do my 
cause an injury. 

I have with me introductory letters to the Hon®* John Y. Mason and to Col° A. C. 
Claiborne, the latter of Greensville, the former of Southampton County. Perhaps you 
would venture to send me one or more letters of introduction to persons in that cir- 
cumjacent country whose acquaintance it might be interesting to me to have on the 
present occasion. If you can so venture, I must ask you to be prompt in sending them, 
if you can take time to write them, and let them come speedily under cover to my 
friend David Shores Esq™ Postmaster Petersburg who will know how to forward 
them to me. 

If you write such letters, I leave it to your own judgment, whether you will 
omit therein to hint any thing about the object of my visit there. My own mere 
opinion is that it would be best to omit, but in this particular much depends on the 
extent of the intimacy and the friendship that subsists between yourself & the person 
or persons you may choose to write to respecting me. 

Go as things may in this matter you may rest assured that I will be again in Lynch- 
burg before I depart for Florida, when I hope I shall meet you at last. 

to Florida, I shall become again a Virginian. 

Now in conclusion I ask you to write me at once, directed as above, whether you 
are enabled to send me introductory letters or not. And I may postpone my suit 
until I hear from you. I remain with sentiments of great regard 


Your affectionate relation 
[Addressed] [signed] Erzazer Earty 
To the Reverend 
John Early 


now at Baltimore, Md. 
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2 
My Boydtor 6th June 1833 

It would seem as tho’ it were destined that we should not meet in this life, as I have 
been thrice in your place intending to see you each time, but you were always from 
home; and also once in Petersburg when you were there, but my impatience to get 
on prevented me then from stoping long enough to see you, altho’ I went to the house 
on the hill where you put up, & stated that 1 would stop a Stage over. This I have 
explained to you I fancy in the letter I wrote you from Pensacola the beginning of this 

I. 
I am altogether at a loss, my Cousin, to account for the cause of my not receiving 
a letter from you in reply to one I wrote you from Lynchburg about the end of March, 
addressed for you at Balt®, as I very particularly beg’d of you to give me a reply & to do 
it speedily. 

I do ms now bring this up on acct of any interest remaining to me about the matter 
—— which that letter treated; for I have traveled extensively with the Lady say 
as far as Philadelphia since, and I have failed to succeed in wining her affections and 
now the other day I was again with her at Warrenton N. C. for two days & this I con- 
clude terminates our intercourse in this life. But. 

I bring up the circumstance of my unanswered letter to you, because of the in- 
explicable occurrence, and I have resolved to come here again (having leisure to do so) 
when you are reported to me as intending to return to the place, say 10 days hence, in 
order that I may be satisfied from you in person, whether I continue to be received 
by you as having the standing in your estimation which I supposed I had, from the 
language of your letter to me in answer to the first I wrote you. This is doubly interest- 
ing to me on acct of my having stated (as I felt myself in strict fairness bound to do) 
to the above alluded to Lady, that I had addressed you such a letter, & that I never 
got any reply. The interest to me hereupon simply consists in the desire that, if your 
estimation for me has underwent no change, that you would, at a proper convenient 
time, say so to that Lady; and this desire arises out of mere feeling or sensibility on 
my part, nothing further now towards her, as nothing further would be of any avail. 

I am going in the morning a little way into North Carolina on some business united 
with pleasure, if pleasure I can take at this crisis, and I will return here by the 15th, 
or a } or two sooner, & try once more to fall in with you. 

I came to Lynchburg on the evening of the day Mrs. Early left it. I hope to see her 
& her Sister & the children also when I return, understanding that they all came 
with her. 

I have disposed of my half of a heavy mail contract in Florida & brought it to a 
close very lately at Washington with the Post Office Dep.‘ By this disposition I 
receive $500 per quarter for six quarters which gives me $3,000 for retiring therefrom, 
and I have effected this measure most happily for my comfort, leisure & content- 
ment of mind. 

Perhaps I may return again to the Ancient Dominion, & settle in Norfolk, which 
place is, I think, destined now to become of commercial importance. I shall go about, I 
am now going into N. C. to understand more thoroughly public sentiment hereupon, 
& as connected with the probability of extending the railroad, either the one from 
Petersburg or that decided upon from Portsmouth, into the interior of that State. 


2Boydton, Mecklen County, Virginia, was at the time indicated the seat of Randolph-Macon 
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My impressions are that the best half of N. C. is destined soon to trade al 

to Petersburg & Norfolk, & that the latter is to become, in our day, the Emporium 
of the Chesapeak. 

If I decide to settle in Norfolk it will be entered upon next October and in that 
case I will probably go North again this Summer to make commercial acquaintance. 
Should this take place, and your influence could be thrown into a certain scale in 
politics, and you would accompany me into New York City & State, I think it not 
extravagant to assert that a good many thousands can be collected for your Colledge. 
Think of this till we meet. 


Yours affectionately 
[Addressed] [signed] Exzazer Earty 
To Reverend John Early 
to remain in the Boydton Post Office 
untill called for 
a, Boydton 20th June 1833 


Returning to this again and not finding you returned, I concluded to go to the com- 
mencement at Chappell Hill, which is the 27th Ins‘ and on or about the 1st July I will 
come again to this place, and be here on the 4th, when I suppose we must meet. 

I told the Rev4 Mr. Parks [a Professor of Randolph-Macon College at Boydton] 
that I would go to Clarkesville and its neighborhood, but I have changed from that 
since I saw him yesterday. 

If you will unite with me in a political move, I can, I fancy, put $5,000 into the 
Randolph Macon Colledge fund. 

The measure I will state when we meet E il 


[signed] Exeazer Earty 
P.S. If you get back here time enough to write Col° Claibourn urging him to come here 
on the 4th, I wish you would do so. I learn he is expected at any rate, yet as he may not 
come unless you urge him, I wish to do it, and for a good reason, which I will make 
known to you also when we meet. 


My dear Cousin John Petersburg friday 12th July 1833 


I reached here last afternoon too much exhausted to write you by the mail of 
yesterday. The excitement into which my mind has gotten upon the chief matter of 
our several conversations has proved a sustainer to me under 72 hours of fasting, sav- 
ing one moderate meal yesterday morning and has driven off the fever, leaving me 
very feeble of body but vigorous in mind. And now I will lay it down on you without 
sparing you, seeing that we have come together & made each others acquaintance 
sufficiently not to have my motives distrusted. Well then in the first place: — it is 
entirely evident that Mr. Van Buren will be the only candidate to succeed Gen! Jackson 
who would administer the government according to your views of propriety. You 
have admitted that he is fated to have all the various contending interests against him, 


concentred in Virginia to keep him from the vote of this State, and yet you give me 
to understand that, it is improbable whether you will lend a hand, to assist in counter- 
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acting this clubing of parties in your own state, against the only man among the 
candidates, whose principles square off with your own in the main, in carrying on 
the general government. 

It has been a subject of very grave deliberation, with those select few to whom 
I have alluded in our conversations, to hit upon the exact political move which shall 
discomfit Mr. Van Buren’s enemies in V* and result in-giving him the vote not only 
of Va but of N. C. also. The interest of Randolph Macon Colledge has been selected 
as the vehicle of this operation, and you my Cousin John as the only individual who 
can make this chord respond in sympathy to this effectual end. 

When Mr. Jefferson came to make his Atty Gen! in 1801, there were but two 
ae ape persons before him for the place, and it would have been given to Peter 

tly of G* young as he was, but for Mr. Rodney of Delaware having brought over 
that little state with her three votes, to go for Mr. Jefferson against Mr. Adams in the 
electoral colledge, so important at that struggle was three votes. Now here was the 
first failure when one of our name & family was almost at the head of a Department 
of the general government. A second one in the same name & family took place in 
1825. Fhis however was the Act of Providence. It consisted in Mr. Crawford’s failure 
thru’ the state of his health, to come to the Presidency, as in that case the place of 
Post Master Gen! would have been offered to me — this you of course never had any 
idea of. But now my cousin I am just about to fix you in a tight place, and get out of 
it if you can. You can now yet make me the Post Master Gen.! Indeed I hear you 
say — how is this? 

In the long contest for the crown of England between the rival houses of York & 
Lancaster the Earl of Warwick you remember, put up & put down at will & pleasure 
for a considerable time. And now, 

In this pending contest as to who shall administer the government of this union 
on the 4th of March 1837 what part is it that the Rev4 John Early has it in his power 
to take therein. The view is in your sight at a glance: and may be brought together 
in the after-mentioned simple manner 

1st. By supporting the man who alone will administer the government 
ideas of & safe, viz.t upon the principles of the late 

2nd. By so doing to endow Randolph Macon Colledge, in immediate possession, 
of a sum not certainly below ten, but most probably twenty-five thousand dollars. 

3rd. By bringing me in as the Post Master Gen! with Mr. Van Buren whereby I 
shall wield a patronage of the most extensive of any department of the government 

4th By enabling me to discomfit my present adversary the Lady of Greensville, and 
bring her heart into subjugation to me as she has brought mine to her. And 

5th. By giving your family a short & most pleasant trip to the North at a moment 
when it would (from the state of heat of the weather) be the most delightful, and of 
matching off some several Girls most eligibly, or the great and good chance of it, in 
in whose destiny you take a great interest. 

Now I say get out of this tight place if you can, in any other way or manner than 

consenting to fix up & be off with me to New York City — commencing the trip 
by the 15th August from Lynchburg & taking Washington City & Baltimore in the 
way — or by going thro’ Norfolk & returnng that way. 

I am writing with a metalic pen which is out of order, & I have not energy to fix it 
better. This, and my debility must force me to come to a close, altho’ my inclination 
would induce me to write on to you all day. In concluding I beg leave to say, that 
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I shall not only calculate upon hearing from you by letter in answer hereto, and 
but that you will point out a 
mode the least inconvenient to you, whereby I can have an interview with you when 
you are down there for that purpose next tuesday week. Make the time & place suit 
you coming down or returning & I will punctually meet at it. Col? Claibourn’s would 
suit me very well, except it is too nigh the wedding people, who might take up the 
idea I was thereabouts fishing for an invitation, and perhaps the Col® & his family 
may be of the party. You know I have no private conveyance, therefore the place 
you may appoint to see me ought to be on some stage route out of Petersburg: and my 
prefference in the time of seeing you would be after you have solemnized the 
marriage — as it would after you had had a talk with my Lady. 

If however at last you are immovable in determining to a no part or lot in this 
matter, perhaps it would be without an object to bring about an interview between us 
now when you come below. In this case, and in any case you will take good care of 
this letter, if you do not destroy it promptly. 

Answer me as you may have been touched by the spirit of God. 

I hope you got home as comfortably as the warm weather ited. 

My ul regard to your good Lady & Miss Rives & Virginia & the boys. 

In closing however my Dear Cousin I cannot give you up, but I as confidently 
calculate on your consenting to come out & act in fhis matter, as tho’ I had your con- 
sent in writing. Consider the important consequences, and all this without a violation 


of correct principles. 
[signed] Exzazer Earty 
Excuse errors, I fear I am to have fever again. I sent your Letter to Rev’ Mr. Parks 
last evening. 
[Addressed] 
To the Reverend John Early 
Lynchburg 
Vircini 


Dear Cousi Boydton Monday 8th September 1834 

I arrived here on Saturday night ay Pecks & Welford’s line thro’ Fredericksburg 
from Washington City, nn was gratified at first with the expectation of meeting you 
here in a day or two after my arrival, as it was believed you would be now on your 
return from your long trip of collection & would take this on your way home. But I am 
this morning informed thro’ Mr. Garland, who received the information yesterday 
from Miss Burwell, that you had arrived in Lynchburg. Miss B. states that she 
recé a letter from Mrs. Early to that effect, & the young Lady further states that she 
saw me yesterday in church. I am sorry she did not take measures to let me know 
it as I should then have went to her & rec the acct of you from herself. Now she 
has departed home at an early hour this morning. I intend leaving this in the morning 
for Raleigh, & after paying some visits round in that circumjacent part of the country, 
I intend passing up to Greensboro & get on the Piedmont line at Danville & come 
thro’ Lynchburg about the 18th of this month, when it would afford me a good deal 
of pleasure to meet you at home, but I suppose you will be off again according to my 
luck, whereby I shall again miss you. 


| 
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me there. Say what your movements are & I will be between this & the 18th Inst so 
that I may, if practicable, fall in with you on my return North. 

I would again take this place in my way to see you, if it turns out that it is material 
Mr. Howard tells me so. 

Give my affectionate regard to Mrs. Early & Mary Virginia. I have heard of the 
——— ungest child — it is well off by being taken so soon out of this trouble- 
some 


doubt you reason thus. 
Farewell [signed] Erzazer Earry 
[Addressed] 
To the Rev4 John Early 
Lynchburg 
Va 
My Dear Cousi Raleigh N. C. 21st Septem. 1834 


I have passed & repassed Greensboro, N. C. since I asked you by letter from Boydton 
to write me there; — and I have seen, at Chappell Hill, Mr. Stewart of G* on his way 
home from Randolph-Macon, who says you had not reached there when he left it 
(about 5 days past). 

I came here this morning from Chappell Hill, & leave tomorrow morning at 3 for 
the lower part of this State on a — visit, and will be again in Boydton in a week 
from this day or tomorrow, on my way North, intending to take Lynchburg in my way. 

I write this & send it to Boydton, so that you may have a knowledge of my movements, 
my object & desire being to see you at all events. So I hope you will have it in your 

wer to conform your journeyings a little to my present contemplated route, and 

us meet Adieu my Cousi 
[signed] Exzazer Earry 
P.S. I have something for your consideration that I can’t trust to paper & the mail 


[Addressed] 
To the Reverend 
John Early 


Boydton V* 


Castle Hill Oct. 27th ’34. 


Having learned from your relation, Mr. E. Early (who has done me the favour to 
spend a day with me), that you supposed letters of introduction to some of my ac 
uaintances to the North might possibly be of service to you in your proposed visit 
ere, I have had great pleasure in meeting your wishes, & have accordingly com- 
mitted to his care for you, letters to the President, Vice-President & other gentlemen 
in the cities of Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia & New York. —I be much 
gratified, if they should, in any manner, contribute to the pleasure of your tour, or be 
useful in the promotion of its interesting & important objects. —I feel, I assure you, 


| 
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sir, a lively interest in the prospects & success of the rising Institution, of which you 
have assumed the general management & controul. I augur, from the happy com- 
mencement it has y made, as well as from the able direction & liberal counsels 
which preside over it, a progressive & widely extended career of usefulness in the 

t cause of Education. — Should on your return from the North or on any 
os occasion, pass thro’ this part of the country, it will give me great pleasure to see 
you here & to learn from you personally the advancing pre of an Institution, 

gen 


which is one of great interest to our State, as well as to the erally. — I remain, 
with sentiments of distinguished respect, 

[signed] W. C. Rives 
[Addressed] 


The Rev™4 Mr. Early 


List of letters of introduction for the Rev’ John Early, wrote by & rec4 from the 
Hone W. C. Rives — 
President of the United States 
Vice Pres? ” ” same 
Gen! Jno P. Van Ness, Washington 
Hon»© Malon Dickinson Secretary of the Navy Washington 
Hon© Isaac McKim — House of R. M. from Baltimore 
” Geo. M. Dallas — Philadelphia 
” C.C. Cambreling, House of R. M. from New York City 


Dear Cousin — The Messrs. Garland & Doctor Jones [Professors of Randolph-Macon 
College] did not meet me at Charlottesville as was when I took leave of you 
on Thursday night last. I took the resolution y, of presenting myself to the 
given me, I am glad I di 

I have thought it not amiss to forward to you that Gentleman’s letter, which I rec@ 
just now from him when he handed me the above described Letters of introduction 
for your use; which letters I shall take care of for you, and be ready at Washington 
to depart with you immediately in your arrival there for Philad‘* if you should not 

er to see the Presd,t Gov. Dickenson & Gen! Van Ness before your return. I leave 

. Rives’ this afternoon for Orange Court House tonight, tomorrow night to Warren- 
ton & next day to Washington noon. 

You will find me at Dowson’s on Capitol Hill ready for you, and I shall expect you 
to depart from home as you promised on Monday next, which will enable you to 
teach Washington on Wednesday following. 

On your arrival come immediately to Dowson’s on Capitol Hill. 

My respectful regard to my Cousin & the children 

Yours affectionately 

[signed] Ereazer Earty 


[Addressed] 
To the Rev™ John Early 
Lynchburg Virginia 
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Library of the House of Representatives 
8th December 1834 
Dear Cousin 

I have rec this morning your kind letter of the 6th Inst. The result of the election 
of printer, as mentioned by you, will, I su be good grounds upon which to decide 
upon the result of the pending election of ; 

I will see Col° Gardiner upon the subject of the route of the mail you mention, but 
with little expectation of producing any attention, as the whole system, under the late 
contracts, has been very carefully taken by that Dept in order to bring their expendi- 
tures within their income. 

g a full and complete “py of the American state papers (eight Vol* of 
which I carried to pe ) I have no doubt of your getting them, when the 
distribution takes p ob boner speak to Mr. Tyler thereupon as you request 
me to do so. With Cole oo I have ceased to have any other than official intercourse 
in my office since last winter, he practiced language of untruth conveying charges 

y unjust ayainst me. 

I don’t understand you when you ask me to apply to the — to Bet the public 
documents, and add you don’t mean the books 1 commenced ge know of no 
other public documents here intended to be distributed for the use a Colledges. You 
must write again & specify. 

I have no political news worth communicating — indeed, since the re-election of 
Brown, I have no confidence in measures to make head against Vanburen’s election. 
The bank note enclosed in your letter was not in it when I broke the seal & opened it. 

Give my respectful regard to your Lady & my Cousin and Mary V* & the boys and 
accept assurances of my mortified affection for you, at the failure of our northern trip, 
which left me at its close here, with the fo tion of a cold that continues to afflict 


me almost beyond any I ever had before. 


God bless you 
[Add 1] [signed] Earty 
Rev4 John Early 
Lynchburg 
Ve 


Here the letters end abruptly with the confession on the part of Eleazer Early of 
the failure of the mission. For John Early and for Randolph-Macon College the trip 
was far from being a failure. The Methodist College had been made known in the 
North; valuable books had been obtained for the library; and if the subscriptions 
immediately obtained fell short of the extravagant estimates of Eleazer Early they 
came later. The College records show that in 1837 the Reverend John Early reported 
eighty-seven subscribers of two hundred dollars each or a total of $17,400 for the 
endowment of a professorship. 

Certainly, for Eleazer Early the results were less successful. Failing to obtain the 
promise of the post of Postmaster General he lost the hand of the Lady of Greensville. 
But, in 1837, upon the entry into office of Van Buren he was rewarded with the 
position of Librarian of the House of Representatives. 
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Clayton Torrence Retires 
Tue Reverend Clayton Torrence, Corresponding Secretary of The Virginia Historical 
Society since November, 1940, became Corresponding Secretary Emeritus on January 
1, 1953. The period during which he directed the affairs of the society was one of 
unprecedented expansion. Mr. Torrence plans to devote his time to revising his 
Trial Bibliography of Colonial Virginia, 1607-1776 and to writing a history of early 
Fredericksburg. 


Valuable 17th Century Virginia Records 
Deposited in Library of Congress by Baron Monson 
Four volumes of the papers of Francis Baron Howard of Effingham (1643-95) have 
been deposited in the Library of Congress by their owner, the Right Honorable Baron 
Monson of Burton. They cover the 4 years, 1684-88, which Lord Effingham spent in 
Virginia as Governor of the Royal Province, a position to which he was appointed 
by King Charles II and which he retained throughout the reign of James II. 

The collection includes a number of basic records of provincial Virginia — journals 
of the House of Burgesses and legislative and executive journals of the Council — 
which have hitherto been regarded as lost. Lord Efingham’s own register of proclama- 
tion and other public documents, his letter book of communications with the home 
Government, and a remarkable series of personal letters to his adored wife, Philadelphia 
Pelham, Lady Effingham, afford abundant materials for the study of an administration 
for which first-hand sources have hitherto been scant. They are probably the finest 
group of original papers in the United States for the study of the royal or provincial 
form of government in seventeenth-century America. 

Lord Monson has generously made his papers available to any qualified investigator 
and has given the Library the privilege of microfilming them in case he withdraws 
them. Although the papers are available for use, no publication from them can be 
made without Lord Monson’s permission. Such permission should be requested 
through the Chief of the Library’s Manuscripts Division. 


American Name Society 
A croup of scholars, meeting in a conference on Onomastics in Detroit, have voted 
to organize the American Name Society for the purpose of promoting and encouraging 
the study of place names, personal names, and scientific and commercial nomenclature. 
In April, 1953, the new Society plans to publish the first issue of Names, a quarterly 
to articles on names written by members. 

A Sponsoring Committee was appointed including Dr. Atcheson L. Hench of the 
University of Virginia. Elsdon C. Smith was elected President and Edwin G. Gudde 
was named Secretary-Treasurer. Annual meetings will be held in December in each 
year at the same place and time as the meeting of the Modern Language Association. 

All who are interested in the study of names are cordially invited to become members. 
The dues are: Active Member, $5.00; Sustaining Member, $25.00; Library Member, 
$5.00; and Patron, $1,000.00. The first Society year will end December 31, 1953. 
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Dues should be sent to Professor Erwin G. Gudde, Treasurer, American Name 
Society, University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


Award of Merit 
Virginia's Eastern Shore: A History of the Counties of Northampton and Accomack 
was voted an Award of Merit by the American Association for State and Local History 
at its annual meeting in Houston, Texas, on October 22, 1952. It described the book, 
written by the late Ralph T. Whitelaw and edited by George Carrington Mason, as 
“a masterpiece of historical research at the local level.” 7 


QUERIES 


HAMLIN-HAMBLEN-HAMLYN FAMILY — The undersigned is writing a history 
of the families of this name descending from Stephen Hamlin of James City County, 
and Daniel Hamlin, of Amelia County. Daniel Hamlin, Sr. (born circa 1699) is be 
lieved to have lived in North Carolina before patenting land in 1739 in Amelia County, 
Virginia. His will in Prince Edward County, 1784, names wife Margaret. What was 
her maiden name? The children of Daniel and Margaret Hamlin were: (1) John 
(will Prince Edward County, probated 1785) married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Watkins. She married second, 1791, Matthew Branch.—(2) Henry, born 17409, 
married Mary Dickenson, and lived in Lee County, Virginia. — (3) Daniel, Jr., born 
1752; married first Sarah Davidson; second, Rosamond Kenner. His will is recorded at 
ille, Tennessee. — (4) Mary, married Robert Chandler, of Halifax County, 
Virginia. — (5) Obedience, no record. Would like to correspond with persons tracing 
descent from any of the above named persons; also would like to correspond with 
persons of the names of Bradshaw, Cocke, Elam, Harrison, Fowlkes, Morton, Jennings 
and Goodrich, of the Virginia families of those names. — Address: Mrs. Glen Spriggs, 
Box 393, Woodland Hills, California. 
CHARLES SMITH of MASSACHUSETTS and VIRGINIA — Charles Smith, 
born 1796 in Massachusetts; died Lunenburg County, Virginia, 1857. Would like 
to obtain names of his parents and place of his birth in Massachusetts. Charles Smith 
graduated 1815, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont; came to Virginia about 
1820, married first, Eliza D. Neblett; second, Mrs. Rebecca (Epes) Jones. Children: 
Helen, Rosamond, Orlando, Rodolph (died young), Electra, Corinna, Rebecca, 
Charles, Alice Kidder. — Address: Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, 5600 Huntington Avenue, 
Newport News, Virginia. 
MEADE-BREWER. — Elizabeth Meade (born Grayson County, Virginia, October 4, 
1789) Brewer (baptismal name in question; probably Lewis or 
Isaac) who was born in Grayson County, July 20, 1789. His father, who was born in 
England and came to this country at age of 13 years, with his mother and step-father. 
All trace of this family beyond that period has been lost. Anyone having information 
regarding the Meades and Brewers of Grayson County, Virginia, will confer a great 
favor by communicating it to me — Address: Mrs. Donald R. Hirst, 14 Magazine Road, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 
FOR VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Tue picture shown above is the result of a study of the probable future 
growth of the Virginia Historical Society and of the steps that should be 
taken to meet the anticipated demands. 

While there was still time to pursue a leisurely course, the Society’s three 
properties, namely the Lee House, Virginia House and the Battle Abbey, 
were carefully examined to determine the possibilities of each in supplying 
the necessary facilities that must be provided in the future. 

The result was the recommendation that a new building be erected on 
the west end of the Battle Abbey lot that could house under one roof the 
plant that operates the library, the publications and the museum. It was 
further recommended that funds be set aside annually to help accumulate 
sufficient means to erect such a building in the near future, as our Lee House 
is even now crowded and for many reasons cannot be expanded sufficiently 
for a program that appears essential. Though the setting aside of surplus 
funds annually for the building would represent a modest accumulation, 
still it is the beginning. 

It was decided that the plans should show the prospective building near 
Sheppard Street, with the main entrance to face a landscaped court to the 
east, between it and the Battle Abbey; the architecture to be of the styles 
current in Virginia between the beginning of the eighteenth century and 


the Revolution. 
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In the first half of the eighteenth century in England there arose a move- 
ment to return to the undefiled details of the last great Italian Renaissance 
architect, Andrea Palladio. This trend did not appear in Virginia until after 
the middle of the century and was represented by examples such as Mount 
Airy, Mansfield, Blandfield and the final phase of Mount Vernon. These 
buildings had a dominant central phase with balanced hyphens and flanking 
wings which was one of the groupings of units developed by Palladio. 

This Palladianism was the style adopted, as it was not only Virginian in 
character and in keeping with the nearby Battle Abbey, Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts and Confederate Old Lady's Home, but it made possible the 
building of a unit at a time as funds became available. 

The picture of the future building, which you see only in elevation, has 
already had much work devoted to the arrangements of the stacks, reading 
rooms, museum, etc., so that when orders are given to proceed with its 
erection, or any unit of it, it should require a minimum of time to complete 
the plans. 

A building fund has already been started. Your Society desires your in- 
terest and assistance. 
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George Washington: Volume Five, Victory with the Help of France. By Douctas 
SouTHALL Freeman. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1952. xvi, 570 pp. Lllus- 
trations. $7.50. 

Dr. Freeman’s fifth volume carries the account of Washington’s life forward from 
April 30, 1778, to December 24, 1783: from Valley Forge to the end of the War of 
the Revolution; from Yorktown to his final return to Mount Vernon after'more than 
eight long years in the field. During this period he experienced his greatest trials and 
achieved his greatest success. It is in such extremities of fortune that character becomes 
manifest. Since the author’s main concern is, by means of a detailed and scrupulous 
statement of the facts, to arrive at an understanding of the man, both as soldier and as 
citizen, he has here a rare ity. 

Despite much that has been said to the contrary, Dr. Freeman finds Washington's 
personality to have been an essentially simple one. It is true that there were certain 
contradictions in his character, and that “he was a stranger, in his inmost self, to those 
around him,” but his own explanation of his success as a soldier was that he “always 
had walked on a straight line.” This gave him integrity, and to it he added unfaltering 
self-command, and complete dedication to the cause for which he fought. Whether 
or not he was a great general, he was a great man in every sense of the word. 

One reaches this conclusion the more readily because the author makes no attempt 
to build up his hero. He thet Washington thad We chase of Sittings 
and stresses them quite as much as seems necessary. The General’s lack of affection 
for his mother and his marked acquisitiveness are put down on the debit side, and 
his seeming trust in Providence is credited more to the aides who wrote his addresses 
than to his own innate piety. It is true that, with all his formal Anglicanism, Wash- 
ington seems to have had no strong theological convictions, but it is hard to see how 
he could have faced and surmounted the difficulties which beset him for so many years 
without the firm conviction that human destinies are controlled by a higher power. 

Aside from his staunch courage and unfaltering patriotism, Washington had other 
qualities which arrest one’s attention. He wanted always to appear to good advantage 
and was jealous of public approval, but he was not an egoist. He often submitted to 
the judgment of others, and in his dealings with his associates he exhibited that 
deference which was common among gentlemen. His aloofness and apparent coldness 
of manner were probably due to an unconquerable shyness, and his lack of showman- 
ship was doubtless the result of genuine modesty. When, after the victory at Yorktown, 
he might have announced his success to Congress in glowing terms, he merely had 
his aide, David Humphreys, prepare a brief and matter-of-fact statement, “as if it were 
the casual t of a trivial event.” He never strutted or assumed conse- 


quential airs — but neither did Jefferson or Madison or Marshall. 
Because of his rigid self-discipline, Washington seems to have hidden much that 
lay deep within his nature. He was not blessed with a sense of humor and was not 
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given to conviviality, but beneath his stern exterior he must have possessed a streak 


of carefully-hidden sentimentality. How else would one explain the fact that he 


broke down and wept when he bade farewell to his officers at Fraunce’s Tavern? This 
trait does not show itself often, yet it reveals much of the true nature of a man who, 
in most of his dealings, was simple and direct, but whose inner self, as Dr. Freeman 
admits, is hard to penetrate. Certainly no one will ever come nearer to a complete 
understanding of the founder of the Republic than does the author of this monu- 


mental biography. P 
University of Virginia 


Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson. Compiled with Annotations by E. 
Mituicent Sowersy. Volume I. Washington: The Library of Congress, 1952. xv, 


562 pp. $5.00. 

Another of the great projects conceived during the planning for the Jefferson 
bicentennial a decade ago now appears in print. Or to be more exact, the first unit 
growing from the project appears. The Library of Congress quite appropriately pro- 
posed publication of a catalogue of the library of Thomas Jefferson, for that library 
was purchased by Act of Congress in 1815 to replace the original library lost in the 
British burning of the Capitol in 1814. The Library of Congress was thus honoring 
and explaining its own origins and something of Thomas Jefferson at the same time. 

This first volume of five indicates that the project is tremendous and tremendously 
valuable. Miss E. Millicent Sowerby, engaged ten years ago to prepare the work, 
soon convinced the original committee that it was a larger task than they had antici- 
pated, and that to be properly useful it should be made larger still. The result is “an 
essay in bio-bibliography” such as has not before been undertaken. It is a treasure 
house from which the student of Jefferson, of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
bibliography, of European literature, of American literature, and of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century culture generally will extract many delightful and signifi- 
cant things. 

The catalogue is based on two lists, (1) Librarian Watterston’s printed 1815 LC 
catalogue, an arrangement of Jefferson’s library in pseudo-alphabetical order, and 
(2) Jefferson’s own manuscript dating with additions from 1783 to 1814. Miss 
Sowerby returned to Jefferson’s classification system (essentially Sir Francis Bacon's), 
which divides all learning into three major groups of History, Philosophy, and Fine 
Arts. The present Volume I is concerned with History, Civil and Natural, with classes 
and subclasses. 

The two basic lists are distinctly short-title catalogues, or more often short-descrip- 
tive catalogues with little indication of actual title. For each item the compiler has 
given the two original abbreviated references, the accurate actual title (though some- 
times slightly abbreviated), and a collation when she feels that one is not “readily 
obtainable elsewhere,” (a practice by the way which many of our bibliographers will 
feel lacks the objective consistency necessary in such a work). 
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Most valuable are the statements as to sources from which Jefferson obtained his 
books, and the frequent reproductions of his correspondence concerning the procuring 
of particular items. One learns of his purchases between the 1780's and 1814 from 
booksellers in Amsterdam, Strasburg, Paris, London, Edinburgh, Philadelphia, and 
many other places, or of his acquisition by gift or legacy or purchase of volumes from 
the libraries of George Wythe, Peyton Randolph, Benjamin Franklin, William Byrd, 
Reuben Skelton, George Gilmer, and Lord Dunmore. Anxiety to procure a particular 
volume may be reflected in letters over several decades. 

All the riches of this modestly entitled “catalogue” cannot even be touched upon. 
It is indeed “something more than a bibliography and less than a biography,” as 
Librarian of Congress Luther H. Evans has called it. One learns from it what six- 
teenth and seventeenth and eighteenth century histories of nations and men and 
empires Jefferson possessed and how carefully he read them, what magnificent news- 
paper files he carefully preserved and had bound, how surprisingly well be kept up 
with the latest discoveries and inventions in mechanics, agriculture, or chemistry. 
One learns in long multi-page series of quotations from Jefferson’s correspondence of 
his part in the publication and encouragement of Ramsay's History of the Revolution 
in South Carolina, of Washington’s state papers, or of Freneau’s National Gazette. 
One gains some idea of his intellectual and political standing in his own time by 
noticing the authors’ presentation copies, the fulsome dedications to him, the requests 
for advice regarding materials for histories or scientific works. The historian and 
student of literature observes with interest his rare bound manuscripts, such as an early, 
contemporary history of Bacon’s Rebellion. 

The exact identification of almost every item-reference in the two basic catalogues 
has given us for the first time the most important key to an understanding of Jefferson's 
mind and learning which exists outside his letters themselves. Here, even more than 
in his letters, is evidence of the astonishingly versatile man who took, like his mentor 
Bacon, all knowledge to be his province, from ancient times to the day before yesterday. 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish, lofty concepts and minutest details, 
the practice of war or the game of chess, the making of nails or the formation of 
republics, all engaged his attention, for we have here in the notes the proof that he 
read, as well as owned, these books. 

The professional bibliographer may murmur a little at the shortened descriptive 
titles or the assumed arbitrary standard according to which collation is or is not given. 
He should remember that this work is by title and claim still a catalogue, not a 
bibliography. There are surely, as Miss Sowerby confesses, errors in detail and perhaps 
occasionally in major ascription. But the work as a whole rises above all reservations 
as to detail or method. Here is a catalogue of books which should be delightful reading 
to any student of American civilization in general, and invaluable reading for anyone 
concerned with Jefferson or his age in particular. Finally here is further proof, and 
we are glad to have it, that the third President of the United States was a learned 
man by any standard. 

Ricuarp Beare Davis 


University of Tennessee 
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My Dear Brother: A Confederate Chronicle. By Carnerntne THom Bartzert. Rich- 
mond: The Dietz Press, 1952. 213 pp. $5.00. 


When Catherine Thom Bartlett so delightfully opens her family chronicles to the 
casual reader of history she accomplishes what has been done by too few editors of 
American Civil War letters. She gives the Southern Confederacy its place on the 
international scene, and thereby reveals a picture of many contrasts. 

The large and devoted Thom family of Virginia were caught on opposite sides of 
the blockade that was thrown immediately around the seceding states. The pivot upon 
which Mrs. Bartlett's book, My Dear Brother, is balanced is a correspondence that 
pierced the barrier. Between Baltimore, free city in an alien land, captured Norfolk 
under angry military control, armies and prisons inside the Confederate lines, and the 
comfortable, supercilious capitals of Europe the letters go by secret methods. Only the 
“letter senders,” as the women were called who contrived to get the messages through, 
knew the ways and means. “I wrote you via blocade,” is all that is told. 

Often intimate tidings are relayed through various messengers, with only one initial 
for a name for security, or no name at all. “Write to your brother.” “Tell P.” “I am 
the bearer of sad intelligence . . . His darling little Annie had breathed her last 
yesterday morning of scarlet fever.” “My wife wrote that confiscation had been 
ordered and she expected to lose all. The negroes have mostly left her, except the old 
and infirm, who expect to be supported. All have acted as badly and ungratefully 
as possible.” 

From this side of the ocean the mood is dark indeed. “I am constantly uneasy about 
the fate of my family.” “In our present condition you may know that there is nothing 
but recitals of sorrow to pour in your ears . . . a terrible change has come over us, and 
we find it hard to adapt ourselves to circumstances . . . our beautiful country is a 
waste.” “Provisions are getting scarcer and dearer every day. But we will eat our old 
boots and go naked before we will yield.” “Many unfortunate people have lost limbs 
. .. There is no means in the Confederacy to supply them with artificial limbs. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that we establish a factory here to supply them. You act in Europe, 
& I will here.” 

From free Baltimore goes a letter: “This whole country is turned into one great 
gambling shop, and as long as money can be made more rapidly from slaughtering men 
than by peace . . . we are on the road to ruin.” Another says that Baltimore “is like the 
City of the Dead — no one smiles — every one you meet in the street wears that same 
anxious harrassed look upon their faces. All my family . . . are wearing mourning.” 

From the other side of the Atlantic the contrast strikes. “Last night I went to the 
opera, and enjoyed it greatly, the music was very good. We have recently gone to 
housekeeping on a larger scale. I have discovered a shop where we can buy all kinds 
of meat nicely cooked, so our lunches are now very extensive.” While one letter tells 
of Confederate bonds being offered for sale in Paris at “18 or 19 cts on the dollar,” 
another tells of “Exchange and Gold” in New York soaring to 400%. 

Mrs, Bartlett has also set her chronicle nicely in time. Beginning at the year 1745 
when Alexander Thom of Clan Cameron (their tartans were red), fought for Scot- 
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land’s Bonnie Prince Charlie against the English and Clan Campbell, “Whose tartans 
were green.” More diverse than their tartans were the opposing weapons. The High- 
landers were “armed only with their swords and a cold determination.” The English 
were heavily supported by artillery: This battle, Culloden Moor, became classic 
tragedy and classic triumph. After it “the rage of the victors still burned . . . for the 
chiefs of the clans there was no clemency. Stripped of their property they were 
hounded into exile.” 

It was thus that Alexander Thom happened to move with the course of empire, 
and steadfastly laid the foundation of a large family’s fortune in Virginia. Here, accord- 
ing to the chronicle, all went graciously, until history began to accelerate its pace and 
progress tripped over the burden of slavery. By 1837 the Southern planters were 
finding the carrying cost of their Negroes a serious drain upon all resources. It is 
reported of John Thom, second generation in Virginia, that he experimented with 
freeing some of his slaves, giving them farms and equipment in Pennsylvania; but 
without success. For in less than a year the whole freed lot returned to the lazy security 
of being owned. 

After the war that changed this burden to a national problem, there is a letter that 
reports, “The great question pressing upon us now is the labor question, & the dis- 
position & status of the negroes. The palmy days of Virginia country life, — the pride 
and glory of her peculiar civilization, are gone from us forever! The educated & cul- 
tivated people who can afford it, will flock to the cities to get rid of country troubles.” 

Then in America too, the Thoms met an implacable victor who gave no clemency 
to aristocrats. “Stripped of their property” Southerners were hounded into exile. “The 
great struggle is over, & those of us who do not propose (or who are unable) to 
expatriate themselves must accept the situation & do the best we can.” In Baltimore, 
Dr. Pembroke Thom faced the situation to do a very good best as one of the nation’s 
leading physicians until his death in 1899. 

Mrs. Bartlett has edited a significent correspondence with deft historical imagination. 
The genuine quality of her material leaves the reader with a conviction of the homely 
and familiar humanity of the forces of history. From Culloden Moor to the gracious 
home on Baltimore’s Park Avenue runs a sense of the permanence of courage. 


Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia 


Myths and Realities: Societies of the Colonial South. By Cant Briwensaucu. Baton 

Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. x, 208 pp. $3.25. 

Academic lectures, like political speeches, are usually meant to be heard rather than 
read. Among the exceptions to this rule are the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in 
Southern History, which Louisiana State University has sponsored since 1938. Carl 
Bridenbaugh, formerly director of the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture and now a professor of history at the University of California, was chosen to give 
these lectures in 1951. The result, printed as prepared for oral delivery, is a worthy 
successor to such previous volumes in this series as Avery Craven’s The Repressible 
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Conflict, Thomas P. Abernethy’s Three Virginia Frontiers, and William B. Hesseltine’s 
Confederate Leaders in the New South. 

In this stimulating reappraisal of Southern cultural origins, Mr. Bridenbaugh 
speaks of “societies” rather than “society,” for it is his conviction that “in 1776 there 
was no South.” Rather he pictures that area, as it existed in the last generation before 
the Revolution, as being divided into three distinct regions. These, according to the 
author, were the Chesapeake Society, which was composed of the tobacco-plantng 
area of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina; the Carolina Society, whose economic 
and cultural hub was Charleston; and the Back Settlements, which have usually been 
dismissed — or glorified — as the Frontier. 

He takes up each of these “societies” in a separate lecture or essay, describing its 
economy and political institutions and examining its social and cultural life. As the 
title indicates, Mr. Bridenbaugh takes a slightly inconoclastic view of certain aspects 
of his subject. For example, he doubts that the tobacco planters of the Chesapeake 
area were as well read as the inventories of a few Tidewater libraries have suggested 
or that they were as interested in cultural matters as their admirers have sometimes 
claimed. Instead, he describes them as practical and public-spirited men who were 
more concerned with crops and politics than they were about literature and philosophy. 

When he turns to Carolina, Mr. Bridenbaugh finds more culture but less public 
spirit. He gives a lengthy but rather lively description of Charleston’s intellectual 
elite, which, he insists, was more imitative than creative at this time. Were he 
addicted to Toynbeean terminology, he might describe this group as a “retentive 
minority.” He does add, however, that Charleston’s golden age still lay before her 
in 1776. 

The most interesting and stimulating essay in this group is that dealing with the 
back settlements. Herein the author rejects the outmoded concept of a coonskin- 
capped breed of rugged individualists to show that the colonial hinterland was much 
less backward, equalitarian, and uncomplicated than it has sometimes been painted. 
He speaks of the various racial and religious groups which flocked into the area, 
during the generation before the revolution and shows how this conglomeration 
of Ulstermen, Rhenish Germans, Swiss, and Highlanders — this mixture of Presby- 
terians, Moravians, Lutherans, and “nothingarians”— made that area a veritable 
Tower of Babel, far more diversified and heterogeneous than either of the two 
seaboard societies. 

A certain amount of over-simplification was perhaps inevitable in a work of this 
scope, and some omissions were probably unavoidable. It seems, however, that excep- 
tion might be taken to the author's implication (p. 148) that Winchester was a 
German town like Frederick, Maryland. The Germans settled there, but so did the 
English, and the community was named for the ancient capital of Britain rather than 
for some city on the Rhine. Elsewhere, Mr. Bridenbaugh has leaned over backward in 
his treatment of Williamsburg and Annapolis. Where previous writers have ex- 
aggerated the social and cultural influence exerted by those two governmental 
villages, he barely mentions them at all. Finally, his strictures on the colonial church 
in the Chesapeake Society and his rather curt dismissal of “recent clerical scholarship” 
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on that subject (pp. 30-31) more than a little brusque. The recently-published 
second volume of Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon’s Virginia's Mother Church should provide 
light on this point. 

Despite these minor criticisms, it is to be hoped that these informative, stimulating, 
and well-written essays will inspire further study of the South’s colonial heritage. To 
be sure, there is an occasional witticism which seems to have been aimed at the 
undergraduate funny bone. But, after all, historians have as much right to inject 
humor into their work as, for example, presidential candidates. 


Virginia State Lik H. Gaines, Jr. 


The Silversmiths of Virginia (Together with Watchmakers and Jewelers) from 1694 
to 1850. By Grorce Barton Curren. Richmond: The Dietz Press, Incorporated, 
1952. 283 pp. $10.00. 

Interest in early American silver and the craftsmen who made it hes greatly in- 
creased in recent years. Until twenty years ago the work of silversmiths south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line was practically unknown not only to students of American 
craftsmen in general but also to the people of the southern Atlantic states. Fortunately 
in the last two decades light has been thrown upon southern silver with the ap- 
pearance at intervals of books on the silversmiths of Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, now, thanks to Mr. Cutten, on Virginia silversmiths, 
and, it may be added, his book includes silversmiths who also worked in what is now 
West Virginia. To Mr. George Barton Cutten the warm thanks of those interested 
in old American silver are due for this his latest book, The Silversmiths of Virginia from 
1694 to 1850, in which are included watchmakers and jewelers of this same period, as 
these nearly always worked in silver as well. It should also be added that Mr. Cutten 
was the author of The Silversmiths of North Carolina which appeared in 1948. Books 
on silversmiths of other southern states along the Atlantic seaboard are Silversmiths of 
Delaware by J. Harrington, 1939; Maryland Silversmiths 1715-1830 by Pleasants and 
Sill, 1930; and South Carolina Silversmiths by E. M. Burton, 1942. It is thus to be 
seen that the appearance of this book on the smiths of Virginia fills a midway geo- 
graphical gap which has long called for scholarly treatment. 

The Introduction tells us of two goldsmiths, two “refiners,” and a jeweler, who came 
over to Virginia a year after the settlement in 1607 with the “first supplies,” to seek 
their fortunes in a search for gold and silver, rather than to practice their crafts, and 
who, according to the redoubtable Captain John Smith, only added to the complica- 
tions of permanent settlement. 

It was not until the close of the seventeenth century that working silversmiths are 
to be found in Virginia. Silver, practically all fabricated in England, to be found 
listed in Virginia inventories of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, is 
surprisingly large in amount and was owned chiefly by important officials and wealthy 
planters. Thus William Fitzhugh in 1700 disposed of by will 58 large pieces of silver 
and sundry smaller items. In 1769 the Byrd silver at “Westover” was valued at £662. 
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It should also be noted that in a colony where there was little gold or silver coin in 
circulation, silver, which then had a high relative value to gold, was a ready asset to 
its owners. Pre-Revolutionary church silver, with the exception of one or two notable 
pieces such as a chalice and dish made by William Kerr of Williamsburg in 1725, 
and a dish by John Coke of about the same date, seems to have been all brought out 
from England to Virginia. It was not until the forties of the eighteenth century that 
we find silversmiths established and working in such important early centres as 
Williamsburg, Yorktown, and Fredericksburg, and later in the century in many 
other places. 

Nearly all early craftsmen who worked in silver are described contemporaneously 
as silversmiths, although a few called themselves goldsmiths, a craft which in Britain 
included under this latter name workers in both gold and silver. A few craftsmen 
towards the latter part of the eighteenth century, who merely advertised as “jewelers,” 
are known to have made silver as well. The author has very properly included in 
his book watch and clock makers, as nearly all who practiced this craft made or re- 
paired silver as well. It may be added that fabricators of hollow-ware looked down 
upon those whose smithing did not rise above mere spoon making. 

Mr. Cutten feels that there was really not very much pre-Revolutionary silver made 
in Virginia, based upon the amount of silver which has survived and been traced. 
With this the present reviewer, judging from his study of silversmithing in the adjoin- 
ing province of Maryland is inclined to disagree. Economic conditions were very 
much the same in Maryland and Virginia during the eighteenth century. In Virginia, 
Williamsburg, the social and political centre of the colony, saw its importance rapidly 
dwindle after the state capital was removed in 1779 to Richmond, and a similar fate 
overtook Annapolis when, about the same time, Baltimore, the rapidly growing young 
commercial metropolis, soon pushed ahead of the once gay little capital on the Severn. 
This reviewer knows that a good deal of pre-Revolutionary silver was made in Mary- 
land and thinks that the same is true of Virginia, but feels that a smaller proportion 
of early Virginia-made silver has been preserved than in Maryland. It must be re 
membered that Virginia was over-run by the enemy in both the Revolution and the 
War between the States, with great destruction and loss of household property. Mary- 
land, however, in these wars suffered no such ill fortune, which accounts for the 
preservation of a larger proportion of early silver. Virginia has always taken an even 
greater pride sentimentally than has any other state in its traditional associations with 
England, and even in recent years has valued English silver more than that of local 
make. This has tended towards much home-made silver finding its end in the melting 
pot —a fate which much Maryland silver also suffered but, it is believed, to a lesser 
extent than did that of its neighbor below the Potomac. 

A comprehensive Introduction by the author, with a general discussion of early 
American silver and especially of the silver of Virginia and the other southern states 
along the Atlantic seaboard, is followed by a listing of the silversmiths working in 
various Virginia cities and towns from the earliest times down to the year 1850. Some 
three hundred silversmiths are traced and, in many cases, interestingly discussed at 
considerable length. This arrangement under towns facilitates the study of the craft 
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in a given locality, beginning alphabetically with Abingdon in the southwest, and 
ending with Yorktown on lower tidewater; forty-six centres are thus discussed. 
Williamsburg, with its eighteen silversmiths, is of most interest as sixteen of these 
worked there before the removal of the capital to Richmond in 1779, when the few 
remaining there at that date soon left and moved to the new capital, to Petersburg, or 
elsewhere; Norfolk with 50 had the largest number. 

The Virginia Gazette and other contemporary records show that at pre-Revolu- 
tionary Williamsburg silversmiths must have made good livelihoods at their trade, as 
several became prominent citizens, held public office, and lived in comfortable houses. 
The names of John Brodnax, who was in Williamsburg as early as 1694, of John 
Coke, James Craig, Samuel Gault and his sons James and William, James Geddy, and 
Alexander Kerr are the best known. It is to be noted that none of these Williamsburg 
mid-eighteenth century silversmiths combined this craft with innkeeping, an associa- 
tion frequently found in Annapolis in this century. Nor is it to be forgotten that it was 
the local silversmith who was often also the dentist and fabricator of the false teeth 
of this community, although it is not established, as the author believes, that Paul 
Revere, the Boston silversmith, served as dentist to George Washington. 

Of the more than twenty silversmiths found working in Fredericksburg prior to 
1850, four were pre-Revolutionary and one at least, William Clark, was active as 
early as the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Alexandria seems to present more than ordinary interest. Some twenty silver- 
smiths are to be found working there in the eighteenth century. Its proximity to 
the newly established city of Washington and the patronage of its silversmiths by 
such notables as George Washington, adds to this interest. Charles Turner, who 
was probably the earliest Alexandria silversmith, we find at work in 1760; Edward 
Sandford and William Dowdney each made or repaired silver for George Washington 
in 1773. The best known smiths’ names are those of James and John Adam, Adam 
Lynn, and Charles Burnett; all of these last named made excellent silver and examples 
of their work are well known and much sought after by collectors. As the city of 
Washington increased in importance several of the silversmiths of Alexandria moved 
from there to the new Federal capital. 

In Norfolk, Virginia’s most important port which had been founded in 1682, 
fifty silversmiths are listed as having worked there before 1850, a larger number than 
in any other place, although no pre-Revolutionary silver by Norfolk smiths seems 
to be known. Perhaps its most outstanding eighteenth century silversmith, judging 
from the examples of his work, seems to have been Jeremiah Andrews, whom we find 
working there in 1791. Several of Norfolk’s early nineteenth century silversmiths 
had drifted down from Baltimore to Norfolk, as Philadelphia silversmiths about the 
same time moved to Baltimore. 

This reviewer, who realizes only too well the difficulties of the pioneer researcher 
in a large and unexplored field of early American craftsmanship such as silversmithing 
in Virginia, finds little to criticize in this book. He is, however, struck by the fact 
that the silversmiths’ marks reproduced seem few in number as compared with the 
300 smiths listed, and that the makers’ marks themselves are quite crudely repro- 
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duced by the printer in the text. Before 1800 the great majority of American silver- 
smiths used only their initials on their punches although there were generally slight 
differences in the form of the lettering and of its enclosing cartouche when a new 
punch replaced a worn-out one; the sequence of such differences when clearly repro- 
duced may help to date a piece of silver. It is also to be noted that at about the tum 
of the century, the full surname, with or without initial letters, began to come into 
general use. It may also be added that neither Richmond nor any other Virginia city 
in the eighteenth century required its silversmiths to have stamped on silver made by 
them, marks of a local official assayer showing the silver purity, the date and place of 
manufacture, as well as the maker's mark, as Baltimore required between the years 
1814 to 1830, to protect the purchaser. Nor, may it be added, did any other American 
community. 

It would have been of great convenience to the searcher looking for a possible 
Virginia background of an unidentified piece of silver showing the marker’s initialed 
punch, if a table of the initials of all known Virginia silversmiths, arranged alpha- 
betically, had been included. Now one must look through all the text or through the 
very full index with its 1,200 names for a combination of makers’ initials which may 
give a clue as to the identification of the smith responsible for the piece of ‘silver in 
the searcher’s hand, even although silversmiths’ names are italicized in the index. 

The publication of this admirable work will doubtless result in bringing to light 
the names of additional Virginia silversmiths who have escaped the author's careful 
search, and also bring to light in that state, or in the possession of collectors in other 
states, interesting and hitherto unrecognized examples of the work of Virginia 
silversmiths. 

J. Peasants 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A Short History of Page County, Virginia, By Harry M. Strickier. Richmond: The 

Dietz Press, Incorporated, 1952. Illustrated. 442 pp. $5.00. 

The growing interest in local history is evidenced by this new county history from 
the practiced pen of Mr. Harry M. Strickler who to his vocation of law has long 
happily added the avocation of historical and genealogical research. Himself a descen- 
dant of early settlers in the Valley of Virginia, Mr. Strickler has commemorated places, 
people and events in the following volumes: Massanutten, Page County, Virginia 
(1924), Forerunners: The Strickler Family (1925), Rockingham County Marriages 
1778-1816 (1928), and The Tenth Legion Tithables (1930). 

Incidentally, the Valley of Virginia has been more richly supplied with historically 
minded persons than other sections of the state. As early as 1833, Samuel Kercheval 
published A History of the Valley of Virginia, and some fifty years later, Cartmell 
brought out Shenandoah Valley Pioneers and Their Descendants. Besides these more 
general books, there are Waddell’s Annals of Augusta County, Virginia (1886), 
Peyton’s History of Augusta County, Virginia (1882), Wayland’s History of Rocking- 
ham County (1912) and of Shenandoah County (1927), Gold’s History of Clark 
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County, Virginia (1914) and Morton's History of Rockbridge County, Virginia (1920). 
There are also genealogies of various Valley families in book form and numerous 
magazine articles and books discussing places and events in the Valley. Research is a 
rewarding occupation when it centers in this region. 

Page County was formed in 1831, mostly from Shenandoah, but partly from 
Rockingham. Formed in the same decade were Warren from the northern end of 
Shenandoah County and Clark from the eastern part of Frederick County; all three 
new divisions doubtless being made to render attendance at court more convenient 
for the inhabitants, and to assure them proper legislative representation. John Page, 
member of the First Congress of the United States and Governor of Virginia 1802- 
1805, is commemorated in the name of the new county. 

The book is divided into twenty-one chapters discussing the following subjects: 
the aborigines and the remains of their residence in the area, early discoverers of the 
Shenandoah Valley; Spotswood’s expedition; the Massanutten’s first settlers and their 
homes; the founding in 1812 of Luray, the county seat, and the establishment of the 
county in 1831; noteworthy events such as wars, floods and industrial development; 
religion, education, biography and genealogy. Appendices contain lists of county 
officers, representatives in the state legislature and senate, and rosters of military 
companies. While the county was not created until 1831, it is possible through the 
histories of Shenandoah and Frederick counties to piece together the annals of the 
people now living within its borders back to 1726. 

The end papers of this book are of exceptional interest, one being a plat of the 
1,300 acres patented 27 January 1734/35 by Francis Thornton embracing the site of 
the present town of Luray, the other a detailed map of Page County made in 1947 by 
the author. There are many illustrations of the old homes, old mills and old furnace 
sites in the county. “Made by the author as a hobby during the winter of 1936” are 
seventeen block prints “principally of old homes located on the original Massanutten 
patent built probably from 1750 to 1790, the most of them still standing and all have 
stone vaulted cellars.” These cellars are an architectural feature peculiar to the Valley. 
This book is enjoyable reading because it was enjoyable writing. One gets a strong 
feeling that Mr. Strickler wrote with pleasure a story well known and dear to him. 
The reviewer was amused by his comment when, after describing the Roads Massacre 
in 1764, and the heroism of Elizabeth Roads in rescuing her sister, he says: “The baby 


sister was Esther and she has left many descendants in Page. The writer has been. 


advised that he is a descendant; if so, we had a close call.” 

There are some errors in spelling possibly due to typographical mistakes. Two 
errors as to fact are noted: the date of birth on the tombstone of Edward Almond 
(p. 79) is given as 1781 when it should be 1791, also the statement (p. 364) that 
Mann Almond was the son of William R. Almond is contradicted, and rightly so, by 
the statement on page 76 that Mann, William R. and Edward, junior, were the sons 
of Edward Almond, senior. 

The reaction of people on environment and the reverse is always provocative of 
thought. The majority of the settlers in the Valley were Palatine Germans and Swiss 
who had come first to Pennsylvania, and, attracted by good cheap land, had pioneered 
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south. There were also settlers, “Tuckahoes” as they were called, who had come from 
that part of Virginia lying east of the Blue Ridge, attracted by good land and the 
challenge virgin soil offers to adventurous spirits. It was the Germans and Swiss, 
however, who placed firmly on the region the imprint of their characteristics: industry, 
mechanical aptitude, respect for law, order and government, love of learning and of 
music, and deep religious feeling. These settlers were not habituated to slave labor, 
nor was the land as well adapted for it as it was on the James River bottoms and along 
“the freshes” of the Rappahannock, consequently the Valley had fewer slaves than 
other parts of the state. Emphasis was placed on holdings of lesser acreage more care- 
fully tended and on good blooded stock. Cyrus H. McCormick whose inventions of 
the reaping machine began a revolution in agricultural methods was a native of 
Rockbridge County and reared on a small farm there. The Valley had abundant water 
power, so that mills flourished; there were iron and coke at hand so that furnaces were 
numerous, There were regular team routes carrying the products of the Valley north- 
ward and bringing back other commodities. There was also some water-borne com- 
merce on the Shenandoah and Potomac rivers. 

Love of learning was strong in the Valley affording an environment congenial to 
the establiskment and maintenance of schools. Dr. Wayland in his German Element 
in the Shenandoah Valley states that most of the German settlers could read and write; 
he adds this apt description of frontier life: “Felling forests, grubbing stumps, plowing 
virgin soil tightly tangled with roots and preserving scalps in the place assigned them 
by nature become duties of such strenuous and persistent sort as usually to crowd out 
the extensive reading and writing of books.” (Id. p. 155). In 1806 Ambrose Henkel 
established his printing office at New Market. The first Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Virginia, Dr. William H. Ruffner, the “author of the present public 
free school system” was a native of Page County and a descendant of early German 
settlers. 

Musical interest in the Valley, particularly for sacred music, was fostered by Joseph 
Funk and later by his sons through the publications that came from their press. 
Probably the best known was their collection of sacred songs called “Harmonia 
Sacra” which was published in 1832 and ran to seventeen editions. Located first at 
Singer’s Glen, Rockingham County, the printing establishment was later moved to 
Dayton in the same county. 

Mr. Strickler has added in this account of Page County another worthwhile volume 
to our collection of histories of Virginia counties. 


Newport News, Virginia W. Hipen 


Dresses of the First Ladies of the White House. By Marcaret W. Brown. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1952. ix, 149 pp. 35 color plates. $6.00. 
The “Dresses of the First Ladies of the White House” displayed at the Smithsonian 
Institution is one of the most famous and popular costume collections in the United 
States. A descendant of James Monroe, Mrs. Rose Gouverneur Hoes of Washington, 
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conceived the idea of such an exhibit and envisioned its appeal to the American 
public. Now it is customary for the wife of each retiring President to leave a con- 
tribution from her wardrobe there. This book is an answer to the plea of the thousands 
of visitors who see it each year for more information about the dresses and the ladies 
who wore them. The author, Margaret W. Brown, is Associate Curator in the Depart- 
ment of History of the United States Museum. 

Virginians will have a greater interest than most people in this album. Ten of the 
thirty-five dresses illustrated were worn by the wives or hostesses of the eight Virginia- 
born presidents. The Monroe and Wilson administrations are represented by two 
gowns each. Martha Washington, Martha Jefferson Randolph, and Edith Bolling 
Wilson were all native daughters of this state. Dorothea Payne Todd Madison was 
born while her Virginian parents were visiting in North Carolina. Elizabeth Kort- 
wright Monroe, Maria Monroe Gouverneur, Jane Irwin Findlay, Julia Gardiner Tyler, 
Elizabeth Taylor Bliss, and Edith Axson Wilson, all born outside of Virginia, com- 
plete the list. 

Since the privations of the Civil War and Reconstruction forced the Randolph girls 
to wear the old family clothing to rags, only a shawl that had belonged to Martha 
Jefferson Randolph could be found. The gowns of three Tyler hostesses, who served 
in the ante-bellum period, may have gone the same serviceable way; otherwise they 
might have been placed in the collection. President John Tyler's first wife, Letitia 
Christian Tyler, born in New Kent County, died in the White House in 1842. His 
daughter, Letitia Tyler (Mrs. James) Semple, and daughter-in-law, Priscilla Cooper 
(Mrs. Robert) Tyler, served as his hostesses until his marriage to Julia Gardiner of 
New York in 1844. 

No dress that had belonged to Jane Irwin (Mrs. William Henry) Harrison, 
(Junior), who was hostess for her father-in-law, could be located. One worn by her 
aunt, Jane Irwin (Mrs. James) Findlay, a guest at the inaugural ball, was included 
to represent this administration. William Henry Harrison’s biographers disagree as 
to whether the distinction of receiving at the White House can also be claimed by a 
daughter, Anna Tuthill Harrison (Mrs. William Henry Harrison) Taylor, or a niece, 
Lucy Singleton (Mrs. Thomas) Taylor, both of Richmond. 

In the twentieth century President Woodrow Wilson’s eldest daughter, Margaret, 
with the assistance of her cousin, Miss Helen Bones, assumed the social duties of the 
White House before his marriage to Edith Bolling Galt. The Wilson administration, 
however, is already represented by two wives. 

A biographical sketch of each lady for whom a dress could be found is accompanied 
by a black and white portrait, miniature, daguerreotype, piece of sculpture, or photo- 
graph of the lady herself. The daguerreotype of the elderly Ja Jane Irwin (Mrs. James) 
Findlay, the miniature of youthful Betty Taylor (Mrs. William) Bliss, who later be- 
came Ms. Philip Dandridge of Winchester, and the portrait plaque of Maria Monroe 
Gouverneur reveal new faces to most readers. 

The wonderfully well preserved dresses in the collection are illustrated in color. 
They are displayed on mannequins made of white plaster to the measurements of the 
wearers. The faces of the mannequins come from a single model. But the coiffure of 
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each individual lady has been faithfully copied from her likeness, and the expression 
of the eyes has been varied. The author has written an appreciative description of 
each gown and identified the occasion on which it was worn, if possible. 

Unfortunately, imperfect registration has caused a slightly blurred effect in some of 
the color plates, while others seem to be too heavily inked. Colors of the dresses do 
not match the verbal descriptions in every case. Martha Jefferson Randolph’s black 
shawl, for example, is printed a dark blue. Still, the general effect is more satisfying 
than if only black and white illustrations had been used. The album presents an 
attractive phase of social history in popular form. 


Virginia State Library 
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Moncure Conway, 1832-1907. By Mary Exizasetu Burris. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1952. ix, 260 pp. $3.50. 


Moncure Daniel Conway of Stafford County has often been looked at somewhat 
askance by fellow Virginians of his or later generations. His militant anti-slavery 
attitude before and during the Civil War, his religious liberalism leading from 
Methodism through Unitarianism to freethought, his literary championing of the 
political as well as the religious radicalism of Thomas Paine, are among the many 
things which have set him apart in an era when the general currents of opinion in 
his native commonwealth were running in other directions. Yet Conway, who lived 
most of his life in the North or in England, remained a Virginian in speech, in way 
of living, and in desire to return home. The strongest concrete evidence of this love 
of the Old Dominion remains in his several books depicting her great ages or her 
great sons, among them Barons of the Potomack and the Rappahannock (1892), 
George Washington and Mount Verson (1889), and Omitted Chapters of History in 
the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph (1888), volumes still quite useful to the 
historian 


Conway was a prolific writer on a multitude of subjects including slavery, evolution, 
religion, art, politics, folklore, education, drama, and ethics. He was personally ac- 
quainted with an impressive number of the great and the eminent of his day, among 
them major literary figures such as Thoreau, Whitman, and Emerson in America, and 
Carlyle, Tennyson, and Browning in England. In his two-volume autobiography he 
left his acute appraisals and entertaining descriptions of them and of many others, 
and on Carlyle and Emerson he wrote whole books. As preacher and as lecturer as 
well as writer he presenttd his ideas in Europe, Australia, and Asia. Few men before 
the age of the radio reached so many people so widely dispersed. Yet for a number 
of reasons, among them the apparent eccentricity and impracticality of his liberalism, 
he remains a relatively minor figure among the thinkers of his generation. The interest 
he has for us must lie primarily in his entanglement (perhaps the proper word) in so 
many of the characteristic problems of his generation. Though he may not have been 
a typical Virginian of his age, he was in many respects representative of the major 
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intellectual actions or reactions in the larger Western world of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is with this last in mind that Miss Burtis has produced her study. Her book is 
not at all a biography, but a depiction of a sensitive Southern mind as it is affected by 
the great social and scientific and religious forces with which it comes in contact, and 
as it works out a highly individual (but not individualistic) philosophy of life. In 
some respects Conway’s search for Truth parallels that of his contemporaries Matthew 
Arnold and Henry Adams, and like the latter especially, he remains in the end 
essentially a pessimist. This book is the story of an honest, intelligent search for 
understanding of himself and the universe he lived in by a man who was also a 
humanitarian of wide general sympathies. 

Conway had as the title of one of his books, Earthward Pilgrimage. It is such a 
journey as is here suggested that Miss Burtis traces, a long movement from idealistic 
religious orthodoxy to idealistic scientific materialism, though the latter combination 
of terms may sound paradoxical. In view of the subject's long life and multifarious and 
complex activities, the account is overly brief and at times simply superficial. There 
are some confusions in the author's mind, who implies that Conway’s early Methodist 
beliefs were Calvinistic (pp. 13-41, 220), and there is no real critical grappling with 
Conway's published work. But the book is the first appraisal by our gencration of 
one of the interesting minds of the generations which immediately preceded our own. 

Some men seem born too early. To this reviewer Conway seems to have been one 
of those born too late. Despite his vital concern with theories and problems of ad- 
vanced science and philosophy, he seems more nearly akin to those great Virginians 
of the generation of Jefferson and Madison than he does to those of his or our age. 
Like the Sage of Monticello, he was eternally concerned with dissipating all forms of 
tyranny over the mind of man. He wished to follow Truth wherever she might lead. 
We still agree mentally, but we may lack some of that tremendous liberal energy that 
Thomas Jefferson and Moncure D. Conway put into action. 


Ricwarp Beare Davis 


University of Tennessee 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Arlington, Virginia 
October 15, 1952 
Tue Eprror 
Vi . . Ma . of Hi t and Bi hy 
Dear Sir: 


I doubt that your readers will gain a true impression of either the virtues or the 
limitations of The King’s Ley from the review which appeared in the July number of 
the Virginia Magazine. May I therefore submit a few words on the subject? 

Mrs. Howard Thompson is a devoted student of the antiquities of Coton and of 
Alveley Parish. She deserves great credit for the diligence with which she has sought 
out and published valuable source materials relating to her subject. The King’s Ley 
is essentially an unedited source book consisting almost entirely of verbatim quotation 
of numerous ancient documents and secondary accounts. These various sources often 
contradict each other. The book does not point out these discrepancies, much less 
reconcile or explain them. It should therefore be used only with great care and 
discrimination. 

For example, The King’s Ley contains passages which declare that the Lees came 
into Shropshire with the Saxons and others which assert that they were of Norman 
origin. The latter view is undoubtedly correct, although they were probably not 
descended from the particular Normans named by Mrs. Thompson’s sources. 

Of particular interest to Virginians are statements in The King’s Ley that a portrait 
of Richard Lee the Emigrant once hung at Coton and that a portrait now hanging 
there is of Thomas Lee of Stratford. As to the first, Mrs. Thompson is merely accepting 
the statement made by William Lee in 1771. She has no other information on the 
subject. Since 1895 it has been known that the Wingfields, who are supposed to have 
removed this portrait from Coton, had no knowledge of its having ever existed. As to 
the second portrait, it is of too young a man for it to have been of Thomas Lee of 
Stratford (1690-1750). It is probably a portrait of Thomas Lee of Coton (1725-1747). 


Sincerely yours, 


tata 
d 


